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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tit ts our intention occasionally to issue gratis wilh the 
Srecrator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Fifth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
April 5th; and Advertisements for it should reach the Pub- 
lishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding 
that date. Literary Supplements will also be isswed with the 
numbers of the Spectator for June 7th, October 4th, November 
1st, and December 6th. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


fee eee 
E deeply regret to note a statement, in the evening 
papers of Friday, of the death of Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, at Cannes, on the 28th inst. The sad 
event must have been sudden, as the Duke was not known to 
be ill; and, indeed, presided a few hours before at a meeting to 
protect the beautiful Isle of St. Marguerite from speculative 
builders. No details are added, but it is probable that the cause 
of death was the congenital weakness from which the Prince 
had so greatly suffered, the weakness of the blood-vessels near 
the surface of the body. The blow to the Queen will be terrible, 
and her grief will be shared by the nation, among whom the 
Prince was the best loved of the Royal Family. 


General Graham has finished his work. As Osman 
Digna still threatened Suakim, and collected forces to 
attack it, it was necessary to give him a final defeat. The 
General, therefore, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
marched to Tamanheb and burnt Osman’s village, which was 
also his camp. The enemy fired some shots, but there was no 
formal resistance, and Osman, with the relics of his followers, 
fled to the hills. His power is, therefore, broken, and the Ex- 
pedition will at once return to Egypt, leaving only a garrison 
in Suakim. During the last march, the troops, as usual in 
such regions, were greatly harassed by the heat, and some fifty 
men, according to the General, or 200, according to the Corre- 
Spondents, were disabled. It will be observed, however, that 
the men suffered less and less each day, and not at all on their 
return, and we suspect the consumption of bad spirits while in 
port had much to do with a liability from which officers 
seem exempt. The men were said to be out of temper; but it 
would be well if London journalists edited their telegrams a 
little. Rough Englishmen, whether in uniform or not, will 
Swear and growl in tropical heat, particularly if they have been 
drinking over night; but that does not mean insubordination, 


and should not be telegraphed across three continents as a fact 
of moment. 


The coast of the Red Sea being clear, it remains to attend 
to Khartoum. It is supposed that General Gordon is locked up 
there, but the facts hardly amount to so much. On the 8th 








inst., large bodies of Arabs were threatening the city, and since 
the 10th all communication has been cut off, but General 
Gordon may still be holding his own. He has 5,000 men whom 
he thinks trustworthy, about ten steamers, and the power of 
shelling Khartoum, besides provisions for six months. He may, 
therefore, be quite safe, and require no aid. The Government 
waits for information, but is, of course, preparing its plans, and, 
as a first step, is organising a large camel caravan to march 
from Suakim to Berber, under the protection of friendly tribes. 
It is supposed that with this caravan the Egyptian garrison 
can be brought off safely, but the plan may be modified when news 
arrives from General Gordon. The public, in the absence of 
telegrams, must wait patiently until his messengers can reach 
either Suakim or Koroshko. 


It was supposed on Wednesday that Lord E. Fitzmaurice had 
pledged the Government to an expedition from Suakim to 
Berber, but this was not the case, What happened was this. 
Lord R. Churchill raised another Egyptian debate on Tues- 
day night, in order to waste the time before Easter, and 
wanted to know why Osman Digna was attacked again. 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, in reply, said that if Osman’s forces 
were dispersed, there would be no great difficulty in opening up 
communications between the coast and Berber, to General 
Gordon’s great advantage. When challenged by Mr. Gorst, 
he repudiated any other interpretation of his meaning, de- 
claring that the road was to be opened by communications 
with the Sheiks. They are, in fact, expected to guard the road. 
It is only if this expectation is disappointed that force will be 
employed, and their conduct will probably depend on events in 
Khartoum of which we know as yet nothing. It is, in 
fact, as impossible for a British Ministry as for anybody 
else either to deliver, or to arrange for delivering, blows in 
utter darkness. It is one of the mary political disadvantages 
of the electric telegraph, that any injury to it seems to alter 
the configuration of the world. To-day, we are an hour from 
Khartoum, and to-morrow three weeks; an Arab with an axe 
having the power to multiply distance for us, as far as messages 
are concerned, almost indefinitely. 


The debate on the second reading of the Franchise Bill began 
on Monday in the House of Commons, Lord John Manners 
moving a resolution to the effect that the House declined to 
pass judgment on the Franchise Bill without seeing the whole 
Reform plan of the Government. His arguments were not re- 
markable. He expressed his complete inability to understand 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement that there would be less injustice in 
passing this measure, even if it be impossible for the same 
Parliament to pass a Redistribution measure, than there would 
have been in 1866, on the ground that, after this Bill passes, 
the Redistribution measure can really disfranchise no one, but 
will, at most, transfer a borough voter to a county, or a county 
voter to a borough, which would not have been the case in 1866, 
—surely a very intelligible and simple proposition, which Lord 
John Manners might have understood if he would. He insisted 
on the injustice of transferring English Members to Scotland, 
and said that Wales, not England, should give up seats, since 
Wales had a Member for every 45,400 of her population, Ire- 
land one’ Member for every 51,236, England one Member for 
every 54,216, and Scotland one Member for every 64,278. He 
declared the “ peasantry” to be represented already, “to a 
limited extent, possibly, but to that limited extent completely 
represented,’—a very mysterious saying,—and he described the 
Bill as giving a blank cheque for two millions, payable to the 
joint order of the President of the Board of Trade and the 
honourable Member for the City of Cork. 


Mr. Bright replied to Lord John Manners, twitting him with 
not venturing to oppose the Bill,—which no one, he said, ven- 
tured to oppose,—and with taking the oblique course of express- 
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ing a desire to see first the details of another Bill, of 
which he was far more afraid than he was of this. He believed 
there never had been a measure so strongly supported as this, 
and on the Irish question he urged strongly that the Act of 
Union gave Ireland a treaty right to 100 Members (Ireland 
having now 103), which he thought it would be disgraceful to re- 
fuse her. Mr. Lowther was in favour of giving plural votes to the 
rich, just as the Sturges- Bourne Act gives plural votes to the richer 
rate-payers in electing Guardians, and he declared that it was of 
no use to waste the time of the House in discussing a Bill which 
everybody knew could not possibly pass the present Parliament ; 
and then Lord Hartington closed the night’s debate in a speech 
in which he said that the Prime Minister’s sketch of the Redis. 
tribution Bill was given with the knowledge and assent of the 
Cabinet, aud that, so far as regarded the number of Irish 
Members, it would, in his opinion, be difficult to insist too much 
on Mr. Gladstone’s avowed disinclination to reduce the number, 
unless the two suggestions made in Mr. Gladstone’s speech were 
admitted by the House,—that distant populations should be 
numerically somewhat over-represented, and populations close 
to the seat of power numerically somewhat under-represented, 
in that House; and secondly, that some small addition to the 
numbers of the House might be made, to get over the difficulty. 
For our own parts, to increase the already unwieldy mob called 
the House of Commons, seems the most dangerous of all sugges- 
tions. And we understood the Prime Minister to express de- 
cidedly his personal reluctance to do so. 


The debate of Thursday was opened by Mr. Raikes, who 
spoke with his usual acrimony. He made it a great offence 
that the Prime Minister was absent, and called the Government 
a provisional Government and a “headless” Administration. 
He made the odd remark that the extension of the suffrage had 
rendered the Legislature “sterile,” forgetting Mr. Disraeli’s 
famous indictment against the Government of 1868 for its 
dangerous activity and energy, in the speech in which he de- 
scribed that Government as a range of exhausted volcanoes. 
In point of fact, no Legislature ever was so prolific of great 
measures as the Legislature which existed from 1868 to 1874. 
Mr. Raikes expressed his profound respect for the agricultural 
labourers, but, like Mr. Lowther, declared them quite unfit for 
the franchise. He loved them as a class, but he would not 
trust them with representatives on any account. Mr. George 
Russell replied to him in a speech of great dash and vivacity. 
He described Mr. Raikes—who is returned by the University 
of Cambridge—as holding that the narrower the foundations 
of power the safer was the superstructure, and regarded 
his speech as the fit utterance of a man who had three times 
been rejected by working-men constituencies, and who, after 
the few and evil days of his connection with them, had found 
refuge in a constituency composed entirely of country clergy- 
men and non-resident M.A.’s. 


Later on in the evening Mr. Ritchie expressed his approval 
of the principle of the Bill, and his intention of voting for the 
amendment of Lord John Manners, two very inconsistent mental 
or rather moral states which he did not take much pains 
to reconcile; Mr. J. W. Lowther, the new Member for Rutland- 
shire, while expressing his approbation of the extension of the 
Bill to Ireland—an approbation which must have startled his 
party—found fault with the Government for proposing the Bill 
in a moribund Parliament—as if any but moribund Parliaments 
are likely, as a rule, to pass Reform Bills. 





Then Mr. Chamberlain rose, and in an effective speech 
insisted that the Conservative party, as a whole, declined 
to pronounce the Franchise Bill either good or bad, either 
too strong or too weak, and declared only that they could 
not pronounce any such judgment until they had seen the 
sequel to the Bill—as if the Lord Mayor’s guests should 
decline to say whether the soup were of good turtle or of 
conger eel, until they had tasted the venison. He hinted that 
the Opposition were “willing to wound, and yet afraid to 
strike ;” that they were anxious to minimise the importance of 
the reform proposed and the desire of the country for it, and to 
make the most of the complications which the passing of that 
reform would involve. He quoted Lord Randolph Churchill's 
December speech in Edinburgh, encouraging the agricultural 
labourers to knock down palings if they really wish for the vote, 
and said that if it had been made in Ireland it would probably 
have been necessary to prosecute him; and he declared his own 





conviction that the desire of the labourers for the franchise 
had been as plainly expressed and much more constitution. 
ally expressed than it would have been if they had followed 
Lord Randolph’s advice. Unfortunately, however, anything 
which is the outcome of careful delegation is branded ag 
the tyranny of the Caucus, while “ Constitutional ” meetings 
held in public-houses are magnified as expressing the true 
opinions of the people. Finally, Mr. Chamberlain ridiculed 
the sudden desire of the Conservatives to have seats dig- 
tributed in exact proportion to the population, and asked 
them whether they would apply this doctrine to London, and 
to Lancashire and Yorkshire, or reserve it for Ireland only > 
Lord George Hamilton replied with a reiteration of the old 
Irish arguments, and a plea that Reform Bills should always. 
be introduced by new Parliaments. 





The Huntingdon election of yesterday week showed a very 
considerable advance in the strength of the Liberal Party in 
that borough since the last contest in 1873, though Sir Robert 
Peel carried his election by the narrow Conservative majority of 
nine votes. The numbers were,—for Sir Robert Peel (Conserya- 
tive), 455; for Mr. Veasey, 446,—as close a contest as we have. 
seen recorded for many years. At the last contest, when Mr, 
Arthur Arnold was defeated by the late Sir J. B. Karslake in 
1873, the majority for the Conservative was 158 (Sir J. B. Kars. 
lake polling 499 votes against 341 given to Mr. Arnold). The: 
Liberals, then, have not gained the seat, but they have come 
within a measurable distance of gaining it, and may very pro- 
bably gain it at the general election. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Willis’s motion affirming that the presence 
of Bishops in the House of Lords is a great hindrance to their- 
work in the Church, and prejudicial to the commonwealth, was: 
discussed in the House of Commons, and defeated by a very 
narrow majority. His speech was easy and interesting, but 
discursive, and too much of an attack on the Church which he 
professed his desire to serve. It wasnot to Mr. Willis’s purpose, for- 
instance, to cite the case in which a Bishop had supported a 
clergyman in refusing the Communion to a man who many years 
ago married his wife’s sister, when Mr. Willis was attacking not 
the institution of Episcopacy, but the legislative power of the 
Bishops, for that was certainly not a legislative act. Sir William 
Harcourt, in opposing the motion, used the old argument that 
it is desirable for the Bishops to “have touch” of the political 
world. He added, what has very little force indeed, that if the 
House of Lords is strengthened by great lawyers and great 
generals, there is no reason why it should not be strengthened 
by great clergymen. None in the world, if the great clergymen 
are made peers for the strength they will add to the Legis- 
lation, and not merely for their position at the head of a 
diocese. That is, however, notoriously otherwise. The Bishops 
cannot be much in the House, if they are to be true to 
their dioceses; and even when they are in the House, they can- 
not enter into general politics without diminishing their influ- 
ence as Bishops. Mr. Henry Fowler, in much the ablest speech 
delivered for the resolution, insisted on the mischief of identify- 
ing the Church with one political party, as the Bishops practi- 
cally identify it, and on the diminution which their religious in- 
fluence thereby suffers. Eventually, the motion was negatived 
by a bare majority of 11 (148 votes against 137). 


The division list is almost as impressive as the bareness of the 
majority itself. In the minority voted men like Mr. Carington 
(M.P. for Bucks), Mr. Leveson-Gower, Sir Charles Forster, 
Mr. Howard (M.P. for East Cumberland), Colonel Kingscote 
(M.P. for West Gloucestershire), Lord Arthur Russell, 
the last men, we should suppose, with any bias against the 
Established Church, many of them, we believe, most anxious to 
support it. The truth is, no doubt, that the Bishops as legis- 
lators have not distinguished themselves as the spiritual friends 
of the people, even in that sense in which Lord Shaftesbury,— 
no party man,—has always distinguished himself as a friend of 
the people. Their dle as legislators has been a failure, while 
it has undoubtedly interfered with their 7éle as administrators 
of their dioceses. Hence the languid support which even such 
a paper as the Guardian gives to their legislative functions, and 
the frank distrust with which many hearty friends of the 
Establish.nent look upon those legislative functions. 





The French Chamber has had a two-days debate on Mada- 
gascar, ending in a resolution, passed by 450 to 32 votes, “to 
uphold all the rights of France in the island.” The Premier, 
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however, in the speech which attracted this majority did not 
express extreme views. He explicitly repudiated the conquest 
of the whole island, which he said would involve an effort as 
gevere as the conquest of Algeria. He preferred to continue 
negotiations with the Hovas, and to demand the Protectorate of 
the north-west division of the island, and the right for Frenchmen 
of becoming freeholders of land throughout Madagascar, a right 
conceded to other countries. Should the negotiations break 
down, however, then “the Hovas would have to be brought 
to reason.” M. Ferry, in fact, does not wish to send troops to 
Madagascar, unless he finds that his real object—the right of 
opening sugar plantations in the great island—is otherwise 
unattainable. He did not define the territory to be included in 
his north-west section, and reserved a statement on the con- 
dition of the negotiations for a Select Committee. 


Lord Cranbrook on Tuesday made a furious speech at the 
City Conservative Club, in which he ran over all the usual 
charges against the Government, mentioning especially that 
they had passed the Irish Land Law in order to buy the Irish 
vote, and ought to be prosecuted under the Corrupt Practices 
Act. We thought that even under that stringent Act the can- 
didate must have received the vote complained of, whereas this 
Government, in buying Mr. Parnell, has secured his vote to the 
Opposition. There was, however, apart from this nonsense, a 
remark of some gravity in Lord Cranbrook’s speech. After 
alluding to the unfair concession promised to Ireland, he 
affirmed that the Franchise Bill was only intended to 
swamp certain constituencies, that the Lords were bound to 
confront the danger “ by appealing from a decaying House of 
Commons” to the people, and that when the time arrived, the 
House of Lords would do its duty. In other words, it will reject 
the Bill, probably, if we may judge from Lord Cranbrook’s 
speech, upon the ground that it includes Ireland. As Lord 
Salisbury has said the same thing, we may, we suppose, believe 
that the Tory majority in the Peers has made up its mind, with- 
out debate, without hearing the Government argument, and 
without seeing the Bill as it emerges from the Commons. 
That is the Peers’ notion of their function as a Deliberative 
Chamber. 


Drinking is supposed to be the great cause of crime in 
England; but Mr. Fawcett, in a speech on Wednesday to the 
Post-Office employés, told them that in the Department the 
great causes were drink and betting. He rarely or never had to 
order a dismissal or a prosecution not traceable to one or the 
other. The postmen, it would seem, steal in order to meet 
their bets, a curious example of a perverted sense of 
honour. Mr. Fawcett added that drinking was diminish- 
ing, and he had not had to order a single dismissal due 
to drunkenness on last Christmas Day. ‘The respectable 
workmen, in fact, among whom postmen rank high, are giving 
up drinking to excess, but are increasingly tempted by the hope 
of making money without exertion. That is the report from 
the whole world, education rather stimulating than depressing 
greed, while it creates a certain shame of drunkenness. The 
moral gain is not much, if the social gain is great. 


The Lord Chief Justice has this week been the victim of the 
gossips. They have asserted persistently, and in print, that 
he had proposed to Miss Mary Anderson, the American actress 
who draws crowds to the Lyceum mainly by the fame of her 
beauty, and had been rejected. The story, becoming tiresome 
from repetition, Lord Coleridge put his foot on it, in the follow- 
ing letter to the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


“S1r,—It would be affectation to doubt that the paragraph headed 
‘The Judge and the Actress,’ in your paper this evening, refers to 
me. I desire, in the fewest possible words, to state that I never had 
the Pleasure of seeing Miss Anderson in my life, either in public or 
private, and that I never wrote a line to her. The whole matter is 


an absolute and impudent falsification.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


“1 Sussex Square, W., March 26th. CoLERIDGE.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is, fortunately, married, and 
cannot, therefore, be announced as an unsuccessful suitor to any 
American whatever. But for that protection, he would, in the 


en of the public mind, be given away twice a 
week, 


Yesterday week, Lord Thurlow moved a resolution in the 
House of Lords in favour of opening public libraries and 
the national collections of Art and Science on Sunday 








afternoons, and explained in his speech his strong reasons 
for thinking that the working-classes were in favour of 
this measure. The Boilermakers’ Society, for instance, had 
been consulted in all its branches, and it gave 2,739 votes 
for the opening, and only 25 votes against. Of the Work- 
men’s Clubs in London, 80 had declared in favour, and only one 
against. Of Trade Societies, 163 were in favour, and only 15 
against. In a factory where the masters had consulted the 
hands, 107 in number, 97 were favourable to the opening, and 
10 opposed to it. Almost all the replies from factory masters 
pointed in the same direction. In Manchester, the Chief Con- 
stable had reported on the excellent effect produced by the 
Sunday opening of thelibraries. Lord Shaftesbury rested his reply 
chiefly on the petitions,—petitions mostly got up by Sabbatarian 
Societies, and a most untrustworthy source of information. Mr. 
Chubb, the lock manufacturer, had, however, consulted his 
workmen by ballot, with the following result,—for the Sunday 
opening, 47; against, 181. This was Lord Shaftesbury’s 
strongest bit of evidence. He wished, he said, for a plébiscite 
taken by ballot on the subject, and we cannot help thinking 
that a plébiscite on such a subject would be very useful for the 
information of the Legislature, though we do not believe that it 
would support Lord Shaftesbury’s view. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford 
both spoke against the resolution, the Archbishop taking the 
curious view that it is wise to open country places and gardens 
(like those of Hampton Court) for the Sunday, in spite of the 
official Sunday labour which it involves, but unwise, or, at all 
events, less certainly wise, to open libraries and museums, the 
Archbishop not apparently considering that probably one-half 
of the Sundays in every year are very ill adapted for open-air 
recreations, and that if you consider the labour involved in the 
use of the railway system, open-air recreations probably involve 
more Sunday labour than indoor recreations. The Bishop of 
Oxford spoke more strongly against the resolution, being appar- 
ently deeply convinced that the dismal Sunday of England is 
good for the English people, and that any other would lower the 
grade of their spiritual earnestness. The resolution was re- 
jected by 46 votes to 38—majority, 8, 10 Bishops voting in the 
negative. Had the Bishops been absent, the resolution would 
have been carried. 


The Free-trade contest in the United States is becoming 
sharp. Mr. Morrison, who leads the movement in the House 
of Representatives, has drawn his Bill, which secures a reduc- 
tion of all customs dues by an amount roughly stated at 30 per 
cent., and an equal reduction of internal duties, and has pressed 
it on the Democratic party. The majority assembled in caucus 
have accepted it, by 114 to 57 votes; but the minority, uniting 
with the Republicans, can defeat the Bill. The split is of no 
present consequence, as the measure will not pass this year, and 
none of the per-centages of reduction are anything but sugges- 
tions; but what is of importance is this. The Free-trade 
Democrats were informed and believed that the Bill would cost 
them the Presidency in the elections of this year; but, neverthe- 
less, the pressure from the West was so strong that they insisted 
on proceeding, and, as we see, secured a majority. That 
means that the West is waking up to the plunder inflicted 
on it by the manufacturing companies of the East, and the 
West, when once aroused, rules the Union. The dispute will 
ultimately be fought out as a sectional one, the producing West 
resisting and defeating the manufacturing East. 

Mr. Gladstone on Friday afternoon was still not well of 
his cold. He does not, in fact, improve rapidly, the weather 
being most unfavourable ; and it is not probable, as any exertion 
would injure his throat, that he will appear in the House of 
Commons for some days. Sir Stafford Northcote is suffering 
from a similar attack. The “rain falleth alike on the just and 
unjust,” and while the Premier and the leader of Opposition 
suffer from sore-throat, Lord Randolph Churchill is unvisited, 
and talks on as if he would never be silent again. If Mr. im 
Thurn would study him, he would see that the feat of his 
Indian “‘ medicine-man,” described elsewhere, was not so mar- 
vellous, after all. Lord Randolph, if wanted, could roar at a 
stretch for six hours, and be ready to begin again. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


Consols were on Friday 102} to 102}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE FRANCHISE DEBATE. 


HE Debate on the Second Reading of the Franchise Bill 
has produced one or two good speeches on both sides, 
though it has not shown the Liberal heir-apparent in his 
strongest aspect. Lord Hartington’s speech on Monday was, so 
far as the speeches of so strong a man ever can be so described, 
a little plaintive ; it was not the speech of a “ happy warrior ” 
at all, but of a depressed warrior. Nevertheless, his remark 
on the most central point of the Bill—its extension to Ireland 
—was not only intrinsically important, but has received a 
very remarkable confirmation since it was made. On Monday 
night Lord Hartington said that “the Parliamentary con- 
stituencies of Ireland are, under the existing state of 
things, extremely easy to manipulate, and, as has been stated 
in the course of this debate, in a great number of the 
Irish constituencies the honourable Member for Cork and 
those who act with hima are able almost to dictate to men whom 
they shal! elect. Iam not at all certain, however, that when the 
constituencies of Ireland are enlarged by this Bill, they will be 
so easy of manipulation by any one political party.” Lord 
Hartington’s shrewd criticism has been, as we have said, 
strongly confirmed by some remarks of Mr. Parnell’s to a corre- 
spondent of the /eeman’s Journal. The drift of those remarks 
is certainly in favour of the belief that Mr. Parnell would 
prefer a dissolution under the present franchise to a dissolution 
under the new franchise. It is true that he thinks (or hopes) 
that he might get ten more adherents under the new franchise 
than he would get at present. But he declares that he 
can secure from seventy to seventy-five followers at 
present, and he boasts of the admirable organisation which 
he has now at his command; while we mistake his tone very 
much if it is not evident that he dreads, as Lord Hartington 
assumed that he would dread, the unknown and almost un- 
knowable element in the enlarged constituencies, and would 
prefer to give the Lords an excuse for dissolving before the 
proposed Franchise Bill has become law. “If the Govern- 
ment bring their men up as well as they did on the Vote of 
Censure,” remarked Mr. Parnell to the interviewer, ‘‘ and if the 
Irish party vote in favour of the Bill, they ought to have a 
majority of close upon 120. If this majority could be main- 
tained through all its stages, it would render the Bill practi- 
cally safe ; but there can be little doubt that on several im- 
portant points in committee the Government will be practically 
dependent on the Irish vote for any majority at all, as during 
the committee stages of the Land Act. The hostility of such 
men as Messrs. Forster and Goschen will be sure to develop in 
this stage, and the Bill may easily leave the House of Commons 
under circumstances which will encourage the Lords to give it 
short shrift, the more especially if it were likely at the same time 
that such a course would insure a dissolution.’’ Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, that was meant to hint that the Irish 
vote, on which the Government would be “ practically de- 
pendent for any majority at all,” would be rather economically 
doled out, with the special object of sending up the Bill to the 
Lords, “under circumstances which will encourage the Lords 
to give it short shrift.” We take it, therefore, that Lord 
Hartington’s judgment is true; that Mr. Parnell does not 
wish for the unmanageable and dubious elements which 
the passing of the Franchise Bill would introduce into the 
Irish constituencies, and will therefore so economise his 
Irish vote as to give the Lords a good excuse for reject- 
ing it. This is really a very important factor in the ques- 
tion. It seems to us to settle the difficulty as to Ireland. 
If hesitating Liberals abstain from voting, or even join the 
Tories, in order to prevent a dissolution in Ireland under the 
new franchise, they will evidently play into Mr. Parnell’s 
hands. He would clearly prefer a dissolution under the pre- 
sent franchise to a dissolution under the new franchise, and 
that is precisely what a rejection of the Franchise Bill by the 
Lords would secure for him. Are the vacillating Liberals,— 
if vacillating Liberals there be,—willing to play into Mr. 
Parnell’s hands? Nay, are the moderate Tories in the House 
of Lords willing to play into Mr. Parnell’s hands? If they 
are, they may reject this Bill. But if they are not, they will 
do well to consider whether even a new humiliation for Lord 
Salisbury would not be preferable to a new triumph for Mr. 
Parnell. 
We have said that there have been good speeches on both 
sides of the House, but the good speeches on the Conservative 
side were made either by such men as Mr, Lowther and Mr. 








Raikes, who openly avowed their distrust of the agri 
labourers, and their belief that the agricultural tur ae 
be ruined by giving them the franchise; or else by such 
members as Mr. Ritchie, who heartily approves the principles 
of the Bill, and only manufactures for himself a far-fetched 
excuse for voting with his party out of the dilatory plea 
which Lord John Manners has advanced, though it is per- 
fectly clear that his political mind is opposed to the ming 
of his party, and that he knows this as well as any 
one. On the Liberal side, the best speeches have been 
delivered by the most hearty Liberals. Mr. George Russell 
the Member for Aylesbury, who knows the rural population, 
which, in fact, he represents as truly as any Member in the 
House, made a strong point when he insisted, as Mr. Walter 
had previously insisted, on the shrewdness of these labourers 
and the political intelligence which naturally accompanies the 
skill they have to exercise in their usual avocations. He told 
a good story of the way in which a bad vote had been traced 
home to its origin at the last election. A country clergy- 
man, in his violence against the Liberal candidate, boasted 
as he came out of the polling-booth, that he had scratched 
out the name of the candidate whom he particularly wished 
to defeat,—having, of course, thereby cancelled his own vote, 
That was not the way the rural labourers had given their votes, 
as only twenty-nine spoiled voting-papers in all were found, of 
which one was due to the clergyman in question. As Ayles- 
bury is almost precisely such a constituency as the new Bill 
will create in the counties, and as near 4,000 votes were 
recorded there in 1880, it is pretty clear that the agricultural 
labourers understand both the machinery of our electoral 
system, and the policy which will most benefit themselves, 
at least as well as the urban constituencies understand 
them. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Thursday night contained one 
most triumphant reply to the stock arguments of the Tories, 
Mr. Raikes, for instance, had been insisting on the enormity 
of swelling the county constituencies as this Bill would swell 
them, without at the same time securing to these county 
constituencies an adequate share of power. Well, replied Mr. 
Chamberlain, did not Mr. Disraeli himself do the same thing ? 
And he did it, not only for a Session, not, as the Liberals are 
doing it now, with the avowed intention of rectifying the balance 
before ever it could be used, if the opposite party will but allow 
it, but for a permanence, and without holding out any hope 
of rectifying the balance, when in 1867 he so enormously 
enlarged so many of the great town constituencies, without 
adding anything to their political influence in Parliament. 
Sheffield, for instance, was increased by the Bill of 1867 
from an electorate of 8,000 to an electorate of 30,000, 
but not a tittle of additional influence was given it in 
the Representative Body. The new electorate of 30,000 was 
still liable to be neutralised by two small electorates, such as 
those for Calne and Liskeard, which have not 1,600 electors 
between them; and Mr. Disraeli saw no anomaly in this, and 
his followers saw no anomaly in it. Now, because the Govern- 
ment propose to pass a Bill which would create similar 
anomalies, if a dissolution occurred before it was supple- 
mented by a Redistribution Bill, but which would create 
no such anomalies, if the Tory party choose to let the Redis- 
tribution Bill pass also, Mr. Raikes and his friends raise a 
howl of dismay, and are indignant at the unstatesmanlike 
proposal of the Government. Why, then, did they not censure 
the very much more serious indifference of the Tory party to the 
creation of numerous anomalies precisely of the same kind in 
1867,not for a few months, not with a promise to rectify them in 
the same Parliament if they were permitted to do so, but per- 
manently, and without any promise of redress? This argu- 
ment of Mr. Chamberlain’s told upon the House, and will tell 
upon the country. It will unveil the unreality—the insin- 
cerity, we were going to say, only that there is so much un- 
reality which is hardly insincerity—in the Tory plea for 
throwing out the Franchise Bill. The Tories do not really 
care for those anomalies in the least, especially when they 
tell for their own side. They cheerfully created them, when 
it suited their purpose. They indignantly repudiate them, when 
that suits their purpose. But these anomalies are only the 
stalking-horses of the controversy, not its real hinges, Mr. 
Chamberlain was also very effective in pressing one every im- 
portant argument,—the real need of the Labourers for protec- 
tion in Parliament. As he justly said, the rural voters had 
been plundered,—not intentionally, but simply for want of 
representation,—by both sides of the House, in the enclosure 
of public land essential to their enjoyment, and in the appro- 
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riation of charitable trusts in the reconstruction of which 
Feit representatives ought to have had a voice. And this 
injustice had not been intentional, but had been inflicted purely 
for want of a hearing as to their real needs and their real 
ievances. This is the most important of all the arguments 
for household franchise in the counties, and it is one of which 
we have heard too little. We congratulate Mr. Chamberlain 
on the powerful expression which he gave to this most im- 
ortant and most neglected side of the case for the Govern- 


ment Bill. 





THE POSITION IN THE SOUDAN. 


ENERAL GRAHAM has finished his work, without much 
difficulty and without further losses, and the influence 
of Osman Digna may be considered broken. He is a discredited 
man, and an arrangement with the tribes round Suakim, 
similar to the arrangement with the tribes round Aden, ought 
to be no longer impossible. We must, of course, hold Suakim 
directly, as an Egyptian Governor would only invite renewed 
attack from the clansmen, and we would suggest that the 
easiest way of avoiding international difficulties would be to 
take a lease of the port from the Egyptian Government. We 
held Aden, if we are not mistaken, for some years by that 
tenure, though it has since been simplified. The Sultan 
of Lahej was landlord. Suakim could then be garrisoned 
partly by Marines and partly by a West India Regiment, 
or a regiment from Bombay to be stationed there until 
it seemed safe to raise a regiment of Soudanese. An 
acclimatised regiment is wanted for fatigue duties in the hot 
weather, but the unhealthiness of the place is probably exagger- 
ated. Such places as Suakim are always unhealthy till they are 
cleansed ; but the unhealthiness disappears with drainage, with 
the substitution of malt liquor for spirits, and with the gradual 
acclimatisation of the men. Suakim is not hotter than 
Chunar, and could ve made as healthy as that fortress. It 
can be well supplied from Arabia, and the European resi- 
dents, troops included, will have the inestimable advantage of 
easy access to the sea, the best cure for almost all tropical 
diseases. 

The coast being quieted, the public interest will be centred 
on Khartoum, where the situation is becoming strained. The 
absence of communication leaves everything to conjecture, but 
it appears to be certain that just before the 10th inst. the 
Arab Sheikhs round Khartoum had broken loose from General 
Gordon’s influence, and were investing the town in un- 
known numbers. General Gordon thought it necessary to 
attack them, and having 5,000 men in whom he reposed con- 
fidence, and several steamers, was prepared for the attempt. 
It was probably made, but on the 10th inst. communications 
were cat off, and from that date events in Khartoum have been 
shrouded in an impenetrable mist. We may guess that 
General Gordon has not been victorious, for in the East a 
victor always finds messengers, who either evade the 
enemy, or are suffered to pass; but whether he is only 
invested, or is in imminent danger, or is captured, 
no one can decide. In the first and most probable 
case, that he is beleaguered and needs assistance, he must, 
we fear, have it at any cost. It would not become this 
country to abandon a recognised agent to his fate, if it were 
possible to save him; nor would the people who marched an 
army into the Mountains of the Moon to rescue a Syrian 
Consul suffer such a course to be adopted. General Gordon 
must be rescued, if it is possible ; but both the possibility and 
the method must be studied by the professional soldiers. We 
are ourselves inclined to believe that a march from Egypt itself 
along the Nile is impossible, as involving too much time; and this 
is said to be the opinion of Colonel Coetlogon, who has arrived 
in Cairo from Khartoum, and thoroughly understands the diffi- 
culties of the route. The road from Suakim to Berber is also 
most difficult, the absence of water rendering it nearly im- 
possible to provide sufficient transport for so long a march, in 
80 terrible a climate. The beasts on a long march drink as 
much as they carry, the supply en route is only sufficient for 
& force of 500 men, and it is not yet proved that it can be 
supplemented by sinking Norton pipes, or by any other of the re- 
sources of science. The experts, however, may know of better- 
watered routes, as, for instance, the one which leads from Masso- 
wah through Kassala to the Nile, whence General Gordon may be 
communicated with by steamer ; and at all events, every possible 
effort must be made, for besides the necessity of protecting 


however, General Gordon’s need of assistance is mere guess- 
work, and the Government does not despair of so clear- 
ing the route from Suakim to Berber, either by influ- 
ence or by money, as to allow him to complete his task 
of rescuing the Egyptian garrisons. A very few days 
must, however, bring them definite information, and then, 
and not till then, they must decide whether another 
expedition has become necessary; whether, if necessary, it 
is possible ; and what, if it is both possible and necessary, is 
the most expedient method. Until this information has been 
received, Englishmen will do well to manifest a little of the 
stolid patience which was once a national characteristic, but of 
which, from the day General Wolseley’s expedition reached 
Ismailia, we have seen no signs. Everything will be done 
that can be done, but to force Government into a premature 
statement of its plans, is as foolish as it is to believe a British 
army in danger because the men feel the heat. They always 
feel it till the enemy is in sight, and they always feel it most 
on the first two days,—that is, while the effect of the abomin- 
able drink which they manage to obtain in the ports still 
lingers in them. The preventive of sunstroke on a large scale 
is abstinence; and once in movement, total abstinence can be 
rigidly enforced on soldiers, as it was, for instance, in the second 
invasion of Pegu. 





RUMOUR. 
EST London is becoming much too like Athens when 
St. Paul complained of its hunger for hourly bulletins, 
What with the showers of telegrams and the supplies of 
printed gossip twice a day, and the surrender of Archbishops 
to interviewers—just imagine Anselm’s expression as he reads 
the Pall Mali Gazette of Tuesday—and the decay of the old 
reticences about sickness, and the growing family-party feeling 
among Englishmen arising from their new zest in discussing 
each other, the healthy incredulity which once protected Lon- 
doners’ common-sense seems to be crumbling away. They 
swallow rumours as some children swallow bonbons, careless 
of mental digestion. Instinct tells them that to the news- 
monger the belief of his hearers is the true reward, and in 
their appetite for news they consent to pay that enormous price, 
The “latest from Khartoum” is a dainty, though it be a pal- 
pable lie, like the offer of the Soudan to the Mahdi by a General 
who is declared in the same breath to have been unable to 
communicate with London for fifteen days. The “ latest from 
Suakim ” is a bonne-bouche, if it be only a correspondent’s tele- 
gram that English soldiers, like English harvestmen—who, 
nevertheless, will stack the corn—swear sullenly at the heat. 
And “the latest from Coombe Warren ” is a liqueur, a cup of 
coffee, anything that tops up a feast, if it be only that Mr. 
Gladstone, like all other human beings except Charles 
Kingsley, has a dislike, when he is ailing, for the north-east 
wind. The paralysis of reasoning power produced in some 
Londoners by Mr. Gladstone’s slight attack of illness—an 
attack which, in March, occurs to perhaps one middle-aged 
man in three—is so great as to indicate a kind of softening of 
the brain. It is not necessary to be as full of instinctive 
denial as some Yorkshiremen, if they are not calumniated, 
are; but a sound man in full health should have some resist- 
ing power. One does not build palaces of pumice. Sponge 
is a work of God, but sponginess is not a fine attribute ; and 
Londoners’ intellects are becoming spongy. Nothing is too 
absurd to be believed by them. Because Mr. Gladstone, like 
Sir Stafford Northcote, has lost his voice, therefore he is going 
to die. Because he keeps indoors, he has quarrelled with his 
Cabinet. Because he is out of London, therefore he has re- 
signed ; and because he is not in the House, his party is 
going to pieces. Lord Randolph Churchill taunts the Ministry 
with Cabinet Councils which must be useless without the 
Premier, and the Standard gravely advises Mr. Gladstone 
to save what remains of a precious life by accepting a 
Peerage. 


There seems just now to be no necessity for a fact as a basis 
for any hypothesis, and a contempt for known facts which, if 
State interests were not involved in the matter, would be comic. 
There is not a trace of evidence that the Premier is suffering 
from anything but the bad cold to which, when the 
thermometer has lost its habitudes, every one is liable; and 
not the slightest antecedent probability that a healthy old 
Scotchman, annealed by fifty years of Parliamentary life, 
is going to be snuffed out by an east wind. Life and 





General Gordon, the capture of Khartoum in the name of the 
Mahdi would once more revive the flame of fanaticism. As yet, 





death are in the hands of Providence, but most experienced 
insurance doctors would like an annuity based upon Mr. 
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Gladstone’s further chances of longevity, and yet he cannot 
look tired without a report that he is breaking up. Those 
stories are nonsense, or worse, like the stories that he has 
resigned, or has quarrelled with the Cabinet. Why should 
there be a quarrel, even if there is a difference of drift, 
when it is morally certain that the Cabinet must be 
waiting for information without which a final deci- 
sion of any kind would be a fatuity? Do men whose 
first interest is not to quarrel begin to pummel each 
other in advance of any subject of contention, or is differ- 
ing with Mr. Gladstone such an amusement that his own 
nominees should be eager to begin without need? Apart 
altogether from the want of evidence, the only point of 
possible difference suggested is the fate of the Soudan, and to 
decide that, as things are, is to decide whether to shorten sail 
or not while the barometer is stationary. Can nobody wait 
five minutes till the cloud is out of the way of the tele- 
scope, or do people think the star will run away? As to the 
Government resigning, what is it to resign for? Nobody 
has defeated it, and nobody, so far as politicians can see, is 
going to defeat it. This may happen and that may happen in 
politics, as in the natural world, but all that has happened 
has left Government just where it was, in possession of an 
adequate and, as its opponents whisper every morning and 
roar out every evening, much too well-drilled a majority. 
There is no advance, it is said, in Mr. Gladstone’s absence ; 
but what could he do if he were present, except wait while 
the debate on the Franchise drags its slow length along? That 
the debate might be the livelier for his presence is true, for Mr. 
Gladstone forms by himself a stimulating audience ; but not 
for that would Conservatives spare us one night of the talk, as 
like debate as veal is like venison, with which they propose to 
wear out the time till Easter has arrived. There is nothing 
in that infliction to induce a Government to resign—they 
might as well commit suicide to avoid ear-ache—and nothing 
in any other consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s absence. It is, 
in fact, nothing but the Conservative perception of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s greatness which makes that absence seem so embar- 
rassing to legislative business. The Ministers left are not 
dummies, but the men who, failing Mr. Gladstone, would 
have to govern the country, and who would be accepted 
by the country as the very best men to do it. All 
the work permitted by the Obstructives goes on well, 
though slowly, and they would not relax their efforts to arrest 
the car if Mr. Gladstone were present. Of course, if any event 
requiring a sudden decision occurred, the absence of the Pre- 
mier would be important ; but the gossip is based not upon 
what might be, but upon what is; and there is nothing except 
a retardation of the wheels of the machine, which impairs its 
usefulness, but leaves itself uninjured. As to a Dissolution, 
what is there to dissolve for, unless, indeed, the retardation 
becomes so great that the Government is compelled to 
appeal to the people to grant them power to remodel 
radically the procedure of the House of Commons? Such 
an appeal may become necessary, and if it does, we 
trust it will be made without hesitation, and be accom- 
panied by proposals for reform to which the New Rules 
are child’s-play ; but it is not necessary yet. The country is 
‘only beginning to perceive that the Obstructives are threaten- 
ing its political life, and until its eyes are fully opened, a dis- 
solution would be useless, except to Mr. Parnell. There is no 
other cause for dissolution while the Government is uncen- 
sured, and unimpeded in its executive action. Dissolutions 
are appeals to the people against their Representatives ; and in 
what, except obstruction, are their Representatives misrepre- 
senting them? There is no reason for the talk, and although 
the unexpected often occurs, it is not upon its occurrence that 
sensible men usually base their plans. 
It is said sometimes that the evil, the political credulity 
which prevails, will cure itself; but we should be more 
sure of that, if we were more certain of its origin. So 
far as we can perceive, its cause is one which must be 
constantly recurrent, an impatience of any lull in the stream 
of discussable news. Whenever such a lull occurs, the public 
mind becomes as restless as habitual smokers are when tobacco 
is unattainable, and at last, after a few hours’ craving, will 
agree to try almost anything as a substitute for the drug. 
Any bit of gossip will do, as witness the credence given on 
Tuesday to the preposterous invention about the Lord Chief 
Justice’s proposal to Miss Anderson; but political gossip 
of the quasi-serious kind suits the public best. Private 
gossip is too short-lived. Somebody may write a letter, 


a political story is not so easily discredited. Who is to prove 
that the Ministry do not threaten each other with their paper- 
knives, whenever they meet in Council, when it is certain 
that paper-knives exist, and possible that there may be two in 
the Oouncil-room ? while an allegation from any Minister that 
no such brandishing ever occurred is regarded as nothin 
better than a “ necessary official disclaimer.” The story rie 
for food for men who have been living upon condensed essence 
of news, peppered at discretion, till they cannot eat bread 
and they will go on chewing it till something aeves 
appetising comes. As there must be occasional lulls in 
news, and events cannot be manufactured to order, and Lon- 
doners refuse to be interested in occurrences outside a certain 
circle, which, though wide, is limited, these periods of readi- 
ness to be credulous must be expected to be frequent, and 
whenever they occur men will be temporarily fools. The only 
hope is that as they recur, the public, warned by experience, 
will contract a habit, not unknown among the less civilised 
races, of wondering without believing, and so retain its sources 
of enjoyment without paying for them in such idiotic blunders, 
The Hindoo habit of believing the last new story against 
Government, and being comfortably “ cruddled”’ by it, and 
nevertheless doing nothing in consequence, would exactly suit 
Londoners just now, and they had better acquire it at once, 
It is a half-civilised habit of mind, perhaps, but only half- 
civilised men could revel in Bazaar babble and harem in- 
ventions as political Londoners have been doing this week , 
with every appearance of feeling their lives full. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE LORDS, 


it was convenient for the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Sir William Harcourt, and the other apologists for the 
Bishops in the House of Lords, to assume, as our respected 
correspondent, Mr. Archer Gurney, assumes in his letter of 
to-day, that the expulsion of the Bishops from the House of 
Lords would be the carrying of the outworks of the Establish- 
ment. We maintain, on the other hand, that it would be the 
throwing overboard of a deck-load which goes near to sinking 
the ship. And it is not only we who maintain it. It is 
clear, by the list of names in the very close division of 
Friday week, that there are other cordial friends of the 
Establishment who believe this too. It is clear, again, that 
some of the journals which most cordially dislike the Esta- 
blishment take the same view, witness the remarkable article in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday, in which that journal 
adopts our argument, but turns it, as it were, inside out, by 
using it for a purpose the most opposite to ours. Its plea 
for the Bishops was that so long as they sit in the House of 
Lords, there will never be wanting effective illustrations of the 
mischiefs of an Established Church; and that if they were 
removed from the House of Lords, the nation might be much 
slower in learning the lesson of Disestablishment than they 
wish it to be. ‘ The chief- reason,” said our contemporary, 
‘‘ why the Bishops should be allowed to remain in the House of 
Lords is to illustrate before the eyes of the nation some of the 
evil consequences of an Established Church. As long as the 
lawn-sleeves remain in the gilded Chamber, we need never lack 
for proof of the political mischief of a Church Establishment. 
The voice of the Bishops is given uniformly by a majority of 
their order on the side of everything that is politically 
bad, and of a great deal that is morally indefensible.” And 
yet the Archbishop of Canterbury told the representa- 
tive of this very paper, on occasion of that personal “ in- 
terviewing” which we regret to see coming into vogue 
in England, that “the exclusion of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords would, it was recognised, be the first step 
towards Disestablishment.” By whom is this recognised? By 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir William Harcourt, and 
all who have to make the most of what arguments they have 
for a custom which is visibly threatening the connection of 
Church with State, and threatening it more seriously than 
any other incident of the alliance; and a custom which 
is, nevertheless, so easily separable from the Establishment, 
that we can hardly conceive of an excuse for saying that 
the latter will be the weaker for the cutting-away of this 
excrescence, and, on the other hand, can hardly over-esti- 
mate the advantage such an amputation would give to 
the friends of the Established Church. We are astonished 
that the Pall Mall’s representative did not immediately call 
his Grace’s attention to that remarkable “ plea for the Bishops ”’ 
which his own chief had inserted. But so far as we can judge, 





as Lord Coleridge did, and smash the story to bits; but 





the interview seems to have been conducted on the principle 
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of gently soothing the Archbishop, in order the better to 
bring out that mild and innocent succession of confidences 
which we may perhaps regard as the archiepiscopal equivalent 
for convictions in other men. Ae 

But now, on what grounds is it maintained that unless the 
Bishops sit in the House of Lords, the Church will be dis- 
established? It is said that their exclusion would be a rude 
inroad on the Constitution,—that in making so great a breach 
with the past as dismissing the Bishops to their proper work, 
you would show the world how easy it is to make holes in the 
existing system, and that one hole would lead to more. Well, 
we quite admit the force of that argument, if this breach with 
an old-established custom had not been more or less forced 
upon the very best Bishops by the urgency of their own sense 
of duty, so that it must be regarded as in the nature of a 
« preservative addition,’ as Cardinal Newman would call it, to 
the existing Establishment, rather than an assault upon it. So 
far is it from being true, as Mr. Serjeant Waddy coolly as- 
serted, that the Bishop of Exeter's attendance in Parliament 
had rendered it necessary to create a Bishopric of Truro, that 
the very opposite account of the creation of that diocese must 
be given. The Bishop of Exeter has attended the House 
of Lords exceedingly little, just because he felt the urgent 
claims of his diocesan work interfering with his duties as a 
life peer. The division of his diocese was due to its enormous 
extent, and to the keen desire of one of the most hardworking 
and efficient of the Bishops to have the work of the Church in 
Devonshire and Cornwall performed more efficiently. We doubt 
if any Bishop in good health and strength attends the House of 
Lords less frequently than the Bishop of Exeter, and it is just the 
same with all the best Bishops, all the Bishops who think of their 
duties as Bishops first, and of their ornamental position as 
Peers afterwards. But it seems to us absurd to say that a 
change which has been forced on the most efficient and 
popular of the Bishops by the very necessity of the case, could 
be regarded as a dangerous innovation on the Constitution. 
We have proposed to reserve the seats of the two Archbishops 
in the House of Lords, on the ground that their duty to the 
State is perhaps quite as urgent as their duty to their dioceses. 
Properly speaking, Suffragan Bishops should do the greater part 
of the Archbishops’ diocesan work, and such Suffragans might 
very well be found for them, if they were inclined,—as we think 
they ought to be,—to take up the statesmanlike portion of their 
duties in good earnest, and restrict their ecclesiastical duties to 
duties of general supervision, and to making themselves more 
effectual links between the various Bishops of their own Pro- 
vinces, But for the Bishops at large, it is perfectly obvious that 
the less they meddle with the House of Lords, the more essential 
will they make themselves to the life of the Church, and that 
gradually this has dawned upon the Bishops themselves. It 
seems to us, therefore, ridiculous to say that a change which 
their own consciences have partly initiated,—a change which 
has done more to render those of them who have adopted it 
popular in their dioceses than any success as Life-Peers could 
have done,—is likely, if finally sanctioned by the State, to 
cheer on the enemies of the Establishment to a deadly attack. 

But then, it is said, it is necessary for the Bishops to sit in 
the House of Lords, in order that they may “ have touch ” of 
the affairs of the greater world, and enable them, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury confided to the Pall Mall’s 
representative, to “‘take larger views.” Well, all we can 
say is that, if sitting in the House of Lords enables the 
Bishops to take larger views, we wish we could see more trace 
of the larger views which they are supposed to take. Here is 
worthy Dr, Benson taking what we suppose he calls “ larger 
views” of the Sunday question,—and these views are, first, that 
it would be a great blessing if the people would make their 
own wishes distinctly visible, and that in the absence of any 
authoritative declaration, you must go by the evidence of the 
petitions against Sunday recreations,—and, next, that if it 
could be only shown that Sunday labour was not to be in- 
creased, he should have no objection to the opening of places 
of quiet recreation on a Sunday. If these are “larger views,” 
we fail to see how the House of Lords has “enabled” him to 
take them. They are, as it seems to us, the timid and tentative 
views of a man who does not like either to say boldly, ‘We 
ought to make the Sunday more vivid and happy, and if the 
people are afraid of the encroachments of labour, we ought to 
take some means of guaranteeing them against that danger,’ 
Or to say, ‘We ought not to make the Sunday more vivid and 
happy, because if we do, it will be less spiritual.’ The Arch- 
bishop’s “larger view ” is the view of a leader who wants to 
shift the responsibility of advising, on to the people who need 





the advice. Surely, an Archbishop should not tell us that he 
would like to know the people’s wishes on a subject of this 
kind, and should tell us what he would like the people’s 
wishes to be. He should lead the people, and not say that he 
humbly waits upon their decision. It is the same with other 
Bishops. We never get views that seem to us less like 
large views from any class of politicians than we do from 
the Bishops. Episcopal views are sometimes very narrow, 
but when narrow they are at least strong. We know what the 
Bishop of Lincoln means. But then he does not get “ larger 
views ” from his seat in the House of Lords. Those who do 
get “larger views” show their largeness of view chiefly by 
timidity and tentativeness, by hesitating between two opinions, 
by advising delay till somebody else shows them what to do, 
by vacillation and flaccidity of thought. We call views of 
this kind loose, rather than large. 

But after all, the main argument against the Bishops sitting 
in the House of Lords is this,—that the most constant in 
their attendance get a certain worldliness by their position 
there, rather than any largeness; that they do not make 
good Life-Peers, and do lose influence over their clergy, 
so far as they assert themselves in the House of Lords, 
There is not a Bishop on the Bench who has ever de- 
livered a good spiritual speech on the righteousness or un- 
righteousness of a war. There is not a Bishop on the 
Bench who has ever discussed the question of the franchise, 
the question of democracy, from a spiritual point of view at 
all, or who has ever spoken on such a question with anything 
like the authority, for instance, of Lord Shaftesbury. Thenearest 
thing we can remember to a characteristically spiritual Peer’s 
speech on a great secular question was Dr. Magee’s speech on the 
drink question, and that was the most exceptional of speeches. 
The truth is, that the Bishops give no strength at all to the 
House of Lords. They are almost worthless as Life-Peers. And 
their presence in the House of Lords does greatly accentuate 
the grievance of the Dissenters, who say very justly that as their 
Churches have no official representatives in the House of Lords, 
the Church ought not to have the power there of casting (on re- 
ligious questions) a very strong party vote, which the Dissenters 
equal in numbers and equal in electoral rights, have no chance 
at all of counterbalancing. That is a very serious grievance, 
and we cannot, for our own parts, see a single reason why the 
Episcopacy should command so many votes in the House of 
Lords, when it makes so poor a use of them, when it so often 
wastes them, and hardly ever uses them except on some great 
question of party religion, on which the Nonconformists would 
take a very different line if they had any mouthpiece in the 
House of Lords, and on which, therefore, it is a most bitter 
thing for the Noncomformists to reflect that they have no such 
mouthpiece in the House of Lords. 





THE END OF THE “BELT CASE.” 


HE old comment on English Law, that it is a luxury to live 
under it, and a very costly one, is strongly illustrated 

by the ultimate result of the Belt Case. The history of that 
case is, after all, both short and simple. Mr. C. B. Lawes, 
writer and sculptor, described Mr. R. Belt, sculptor, in print 
in words which signified that he was an artistic impostor, 
who obtained large orders for works the merit of which was 
due to other men. The charge would probably have been 
forgotten by the public in a week, but Mr. Belt had, of course, 
his right of action, and apprehending, as he says, that he 
might be professionally ruined by quiescence, he used it. 
He brought his action for libel, and after a huge trial, 
which moved the whole social world, the jury gave him a 
verdict and £5,000 damages, the verdict carrying the un- 
usually heavy costs. Outsiders would, of course, imagine 
that this was victory for Mr. Belt, and congratulate him 
on his courage, but that gentleman and his solicitors 
knew that there was another side to the matter. So 
heavy had the expenses been, that Mr. Belt had been 
compelled, as he says, in a letter sent to the journals, to 
accept assistance from his friends, and to incur liabilities to 
his solicitors, apparently for money actually out of pocket, 
to an extent at this stage of the proceedings which we can 
only guess, but which ultimately, Mr. Belt says, reached 
nearly to the sum of £5,000, due to his advisers alone. When, 
therefore, during the hearing of an application for a new trial, 
the Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and two of his colleagues sug- 
gested that if Mr. Lawes paid £500 and costs proceedings should 
terminate, Mr. Belt accepted that compromise. He would have 
vindicated himself, as far as obtaining a verdict went, and he 
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would have only voluntary costs to pay ; and, like a wise man, 
he forced himself to be content with a little, lest he should 
ultimately have nothing. Mr. Lawes, however, probably 
under an idea that public opinion was with him, and would 
ultimately make itself felt, rejected the compromise, and 
brought a regular appeal, which ended in a unanimous 
decision by three Judges that the verdict must be upheld, 
and that Mr. Lawes must pay £5,000 damages, and £9,000 
costs. It was considered vain to appeal to the Lords against a 
judgment so unanimous, and Mr. Lawes offered a compromise. 
He would pay £5,000 down in forty-eight hours, if that sum were 
accepted in full of all demands ; and if that were rejected, he 
would go into the Bankruptcy Court. Mr. Belt’s solicitors very 
naturally advised the acceptance of this offer; but Mr. Belt 
refused, saying that the sum promised, though it would repay 
his solicitors, would not repay his friends who had advanced 
money, and that he felt himself bound to repay them first of 
all. Mr. Lawes consequently filed his petition in bankruptcy, 
and it appears, from Mr. Belt’s published letter to his solici- 
tors, that he foresees a necessity for the same step. “If,” he 
says, “ my creditors elect to force me into bankruptcy, it will 
be only one more knot in the lash of persecution to which I 
have been subjected.” In short, judging from Mr. Lawes’ 
action and from Mr. Belt’s words, which he himself sends to 
the newspapers, the “ Belt Case” has ended in the pecuniary 
ruin of plaintiff and defendant and the exasperation of the 
lawyers, who do not, this time, find the oyster as satisfying as 
usual, 

It is not pleasant to read such a correspondence, or at least 
not pleasant for those who think that one of the first duties of 
a State is to distribute justice in such a way that all men can 
obtain it. Nobody in this case has received what decent men can 
consider justice. Granting that Mr. Lawes was in the wrong— 
and he said much more than he need, from his own point of view 
—a fine of fourteen thousand pounds for such a libel as his is ex- 
travagant, and if inflicted by a Judge would have been held to 
come within the range of the provision in the Bill of Rights 
against “ cruel and unusual fines.” Mr. Belt, on the other hand, 
has been declared by a jury to be aggrieved, and by at least 
eleven Judges to be entitled to compensation ; and his com- 
pensation is that he owes his solicitors £5,000, that he owes 
strictly for these law expenses other large sums to other 
people, and that he is obliged to threaten an appeal to the 
Bankruptcy Court if his creditors want their money. Mr, 
Lawes may have been obstinate in rejecting Lord Coleridge’s 
suggestion of compromise, and was certainly unwise, but 
beyond that there is no suggestion of mismanagement in the 
case. Each side fought it in the accepted way, the number of 
witnesses was unavoidable, and the number of counsel, if great, 
did not pass the limit of the customary. Yet the result is, or will 
be, bankruptcy for both plaintiff and defendant, and bankruptcy 
might be ruin. It may not be ruin in this case, for Mr. Belt 
possesses, or says he possesses,an art which is beyond the 
reach of Bankruptcy Courts, and Mr. Lawes is the son of a 
rich man, but ruin would be in most cases the termination of 
the proceedings. It is impossible to consider a system just, 
under which such results are possible, yet where is the remedy 
to be found? Bentham’s idea that Courts of Justice ought 
to be open all the year, and give gratuitous judgment, would, 
even if it were realised, give in a case like this but little help, 
for the costs are not due to fees of Court, or even to witnesses’ 
expenses. The bulk of them must consist of payments 
to counsel and solicitors, who cannot be expected to argue 
complicated cases and discuss the evidence of clouds of 
witnesses without compensation for the time expended, and 
pay sufficient to secure a high order of ability. If they are 
not so paid, there will be no such lawyers, to the great injury 
of the commonwealth, which must suffer and does suffer, as 
we see in many countries of the world, when lawyers are inferior 
or hungry men. The State cannot provide counsel in civil cases, 
and so offer a premium on litigation, which already in too 
many cases is far too like a substitute for private war. It is 
essential to the comfort of mankind that litigation should not 
be too tempting, and that even just claimants should be forced 
to consider whether victory will be worth the effort and the 
cost. We might possibly so rearrange legal payments that 
costs should bear a fairer proportion to the issues at stake, but 
if we did, costs would be supplemented by bargains, and by 
those voluntary yet essential payments which never come under 
the Taxing Master’s eye. 

One thing, it is true, might be done, and we hope will be 
done, though the hope is not, we confess, a sanguine one. The 
eagerness which the Ten-pounders felt to reduce legal expenses 








is not greatly shared by the Householders, who find their own 
small suits very cheap, and either do not understand or do not 
care about the cost and delay of proceedings of which the 
seldom hear. The Democracy, whether in America, or Greet 
Britain, or France, is not very eager to secure either cheap or 
speedy justice, and puts up with abuses like the protraction of 
the Guiteau trial or the trial of the Claimant with a dull 
patience which has many of the marks and all the 
ill-effects of approval. Still, the Law Lords and the 
Judges, who are on procedure nearly masters of the 
situation, might, we think, make an effort to diminish 
one cause of delay and expense, the preposterous want of 
finality in civil decisions. Why should there be so many 
appeals, and so much rehearing of cases; why, in fact, any 
appeal, except in the shape of a submission of the reported 
evidence and the Judge’s decision to the higher Court, the 
expense of that process, which would only be the salaries of the 
Judges and a few clerks, being borne by the State? IE it ig 
alleged that a Judge may make a mistake, let there always in 
a suit of importance be three Judges. We do not take all this 
trouble to be infallible in the case of the small suitor, and yet 
his claim may be just as important to him as the great plea to 
the man with means. A single Judge inflicts death, or deprives 
a man of his liberty for life, and yet we will not let him say 
whether Brown has libelled Smith sufficiently to justify the 
damages assessed by a jury which has heard the witnesses, and 
has been as carefully instructed in the law as the country can 
provide. Why give the rich and quarrelzome man such 
a statutory advantage as he has now over the poor or meek? 
If the decision of all Civil Courts could be made final, as the 
decisions of County Courts and Criminal Courts now are, cases 
would be more thoroughly sifted at first, while justice would be 
at once more speedy and less dear. We admit that lawyers 
might suffer, and more Judges would be required; but a 
thinning-out of the profession would do no harm, and 
parsimony in providing Judges is not good economy for the 
commonwealth, 





THE SECOND EXPERIMENT AT ASSINGTON. 


OST people who are interested in the welfare of the 
working-classes have heard of the Co-operative Farms 

at Assington, and we shall take the importance of extending 
that fruitful experiment as admitted by all who are likely to 
read the present appeal. At this moment, however, some- 
thing more is wanted than help to extend the experiment. If 
enough people do not come forward, it will not be possible 
even to maintain it on the scale on which it has hitherto been 
carried on. Assington has two co-operative farms, both 
founded by the late Mr. Gurdon, one as long ago as 1829 and 
another in 1853. The first is still in existence, though it has 
ceased to pay a dividend since 1879. The second has been 
less fortunate. It went on very well till 1860, by which time 
£600 lent by Mr. Gurdon had been repaid, and from 1861 
to 1879 it continued to pay a dividend. But between 1861 
and 1879 the Society incurred a debt of £600, partly from 
bad seasons, and partly, it is said, from injury done to the 
crops by ground game; and as a result of this, the business 
has had to be wound up. It is not bankrupt, however, in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The assets remaining after all 
the liabilities have been provided for far exceed the share 
capital subscribed, so that neither shareholders nor creditors 
are in any way the worse for having believed in co-operation. 
But there is not capital enough to go on working under the 
new and burdensome conditions which modern requirements 
impose upon the farmer. Without this capital it is im- 
possible to tide over bad harvests, to raise stock rather 
than cereal or root crops, or to employ sufficiently 
skilled labour in the management of the farm. Yet that 
co-operative agriculture should be abandoned in the very 
place where it was first tried would be so great a misfortune, 
that a new Society has been started, which, by taking warning 
from the errors of its predecessor, may, it is hoped, keep clear 
of the rocks on which that predecessor made shipwreck. Most 
of the old shareholders are members of the new Society, but 
in order to provide the capital which is now a necessary of life 
to any such undertaking, a wider public has been appealed to. 
The farm comprises 223 acres; and to work this, £2,500 is 
wanted. Of this sum, about half has been subscribed, 
and it is proposed to raise £1,250 more, in £1 shares. 
The Society will be formed even should this sum be not forth- 
coming, since the landlord has allowed it to rent 120 acres at 
once, and has consented to give it the refusal up to next 
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Michaelmas of the remaining 103 acres. But as 223 acres 
can be worked at a much smaller proportionate outlay than 
120, it is very desirable that the additional capital should be 
raised. What are the inducements that can safely be held 
out to subscribers? In other words, what are the chances 
that the new venture will be more successful than the old ? 
The two things are really identical, because if the new Society 
has no probability of success which did not equally belong to 
the old one, it is plainly useless to delude the labourers by 
holding out the hope that they will do better under co- 
operation than under the ordinary system of working for 
wages. The chances are these,—first, the rent paid is 
10s. an acre less, which, if the whole 223 acres are taken, 
means of itself a dividend of £4 per cent. on a capital of 
£2,500. Secondly, the possession of capital to the extent of 
£10 an acre will in itself be a very great advantage. It was 
the want of capital that broke the back of the old Society. 
Thirdly, the new Society will set to work under the Ground 
Game Act, and the loss from ground game,which in the opinion of 
the labourers was a chief cause of the failure of the old Society, 
will be avoided. More capital, a lower rent, and proper precau- 
tions against hares and rabbits ought to ensure a very marked 
distinction between the fortunes of the two Societies. Thus 
the prospects of the new Society are seemingly bright enough 
to make investment in it a reasonably prudent act. The 
shares are fully paid-up, so that no unknown liabilities are 
incurred, and the shareholders may fairly expect to do better 
than those in the old Society, who, at the end of thirty years, 
divided a sum very much in excess of the amount originally 
subscribed. With the new interest felt in peasant agriculture, 
a co-operative farm starts under better auspices than at any 
former time, and in Assington it has the additional ad- 
vantage of having no local jealousies to live down. The 
founders of the Society say that the landlord and the 
neighbouring farmers have shown them “much _ kind- 
ness and practical sympathy.” Nor can we wonder at 
this, when we are told that though the material Mr, Gurdon 
had to deal with was very rough, “ hardly any of the mem- 
bers being able to read or write,” Assington now contains a 
population which, compared with that of the neighbouring 
villages, is better clothed and fed, has a more independent 
appearance, and lives in more comfortable homes. These are 
the results which the originators of co-operative farming fore- 
told would follow from it; and now that they have been thus 
so far realised, it is permissible to ground on that fact an 
appeal for aid to continue, on a larger scale and under more 
favourable conditions, an experiment which has already yielded 
such excellent fruit. 


THE OBJECTS OF LEGISLATION. 


HERE never was a time when it was more necessary than 
in the present day to preach a doctrine which was but a 
short time ago obvious and old-fashioned,—the doctrine that 
the State can prevent a small number of evils, only on con- 
dition of not trying to prevent all; and we remember no cir- 
cumstances better fitted to illustrate and enforce it than the 
controversy which has arisen over Mr. Chamberlain’s Merchant 
Shipping Bill. Within the memory of men who are almost 
young, this view of the objects of Government was provided (for 
English readers) with a rampart of philosophic argument by 
John Mill, and became one of the commonplaces of political 
thought, as the orthodox canon for legislation. It is somewhat 
surprising to find it in so short a period exchanged for its 
Opposite. Democracy, instead of developing the tendency to in- 
dividual effort, and sharing the distrust of authority which was 
characteristic of Philosophic Radicalism, seems rather to be 
following out the line of suggestion which arises from the con- 
templation of Government as the engine of the general will, 
and thus as the possible agent for all general objects. We 
seem to be in some danger of a state of things in which 
the mere perception of the importance of a need should tell on 
the public mind as a reason that Government should under- 
take to satisfy it. We have to learn on the scale of public 
life the lesson which never comes amiss in private life,—that 
it is sometimes necessary to turn the attention from what is 
important, and concentrate it upon what is practicable. 
_ The change of feeling, perhaps, may be due as much to 
intellectual as to political causes. Like almost all changes of 
the last quarter of a century, it is connected, in some degree, 
with the new position that of late years has been taken by 
Science. It is mere pedantry to suppose that science must 
mean something ending in ology; it is simply organised in- 








formation. Now, while Government need not be composed of 
better men than the governed, nor even, in the deepest sense, of 
wiser men, there is one thing a Government has at its dis- 
posal which no individual and no other corporation has,— 
a boundless store of information. Government can in a short 
time know all that experienced men can tell; it can sift 
and digest the evidence of long lives and varied avocations ; 
it can go to work upon the preparation of a new measure 
with the confidence that every fact on which the success of 
that measure depends has been, as far as human foresight and 
human ability can reach, brought within the attention of those 
who can translate this knowledge into wise precaution. It is 
not, perhaps, surprising that a body of men invested with the 
power of hearing all that can be told on any given subject 
should, at a period when knowledge is regarded as the only 
needful preliminary for action, come to be regarded as able to 
right whatever is amiss in all that concerns human happiness. 
But though such a mistake be a natural one, hardly any other 
that men habitually make is equally disastrous. 

The controversy between the Shipowners and the Board 
of Trade as to the Merchant Shipping Bill brings out 
vividly the disastrous influence of this view. ‘If you do not 
approve of my Bill,” says the President of the Board of Trade, 
“ give me some alternative proposals for reaching our common 
object, that is, to make it certain that the shipowner should 
have an interest in the safety of his adventure. Point out any 
objections in detail in the provision I have made for that 
purpose.” “ We have,” say the Shipowners, “already proposed 
such and such obligatory precautions as to a load-line.” “ That 
is not the object of the Bill,” replies the Board of Trade. 
‘Ships are wrecked, and sailors are drowned, not because the 
State has made its preliminary surveillance of shipping less 
effective than it might be, but because the only men who are 
able to make this surveillance adequate have been subjected to 
the temptation to relax surveillance. The State is not going to 
try to do better what you alone can do well, but to make it 
your interest to doit well. The Billnow brought forward was 
drawn up with this object ; and it was with this definite limita- 
tion that suggestions were invited from you.”’ To this the Ship- 
owners merely reply, through their organ, that their object is 
the better of the two. The true object for legislation, they urge, 
is to prevent unseaworthy ships going to sea; they want to 
have laws passed which would render this impossible. It is 
better, says Mr. Henry Green, to prevent injuries than to take 
measures for the punishment of those who are responsible for 
them. In that sentence, what we hold to be the true and the 
false theories of State action confront each other, and the 
controversy, important as it is on its own ground, is even more 
important as marking out the watershed between a beneficial 
and a pernicious scheme of law. 

We would concede—though it is a principle open to a good 
many exceptions—that every man and woman should, in a 
general way, prevent all the evil he or she can, and not stop 
to think whether the person responsible for any particular evil 
had better be taught by experience to avoid it another time. 
But we deny that any human being should act on the princi 
ple which the Shipowners now wish the State to incorporate in 
the Merchant Shipping Bill. Instances are by no means rare 
in which even an individual had better not undertake to pre- 
vent all the evil which comes within the scope of his con- 
ceivable effort. The house in which the greatest number of 
mistakes were committed would be the house in which the 
master undertook to prevent all mistakes, because he would 
be perpetually interfering with those who understood their 
business better than he did, and weakening their motives 
for doing it as well as they can. If I see a party of 
foolish young people pushing off in an unsafe boat and make 
no effort to stop them, although their loss may preach eloquent 
lessons of caution to their generation, and may in the end 
prevent evils greater than itself, their blood is on my head all 
the same. But in every respect this is unlike what will happen 
if Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill is passed. The State does not confront 
the Shipping interest as an average man confronts a parcel of 
children ; it knows less about safe ships than the Shipowners 
do; it cannot possibly secure that every ship which puts to sea 
shall be seaworthy ; the only thing it can do is, to secure that 
every one concerned shall have an interest in the seaworthiness 
of ships that go to sea. The question is, shall it do this, or 
pretend to do something else? We all surely feel that so far 
as the law makes it every man’s interest to do right in all those 
arrangements that deal with life and property, so far it has taken 
the very best method of preserving life and property, and that by 
adopting any other method, it mars the utility of this. See how 
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our efforts to take care of seamen on the principle advocated by 
Mr. Green have been the means of injury to seamen. It has been 
shown (we gave some illustrations in our last issue) that a storm 
may drown a crew and enrich a shipowner. That is to say that the 
persons best fitted by experience and opportunity of knowledge 
to ascertain what ships are seaworthy, have been, by certain 
highly artificial arrangements, put in a position of temptation 


to let unseaworthy ships go to sea. The interests of the ship- 
owner and the sailor have been artificially divided. All that 
is necessary is to reunite them. When we have made it a 
man’s interest to do right, we have done our best to shelter all 
who enter into relations with him; and we undo some part 
of our work, if we attempt to gain that object in any other 
manner. The members of the Government are not necessarily 
either better or wiser men than the members of the Shipowners’ 
Association, and certainly they do not know nearly so much 
about seaworthy ships. Their only certain advantage, as 
individuals, is that in this matter they have no interest 
against the object in view. It is very strange that an 
advantage so obvious and so simple should need to be pointed 
out; but the Merchant Shipping Bill is a strong and nota 
singular illustration of our need of its being brought home to 
the attention even of the educated and the thoughtful. We 
are forgetting both the advantages and the disadvantages of 
disinterestedness. 

We are just as much forgetting its disadvantages as its 
advantages. Mr. Chamberlain has no interest in any ship 
going to the bottom of the sea. Therefore he is a better person 
to settle whether any steps should be taken to guard sailors 
against employers who have that temptation, than is any 
member of the Shipowners’ Association. He has no interest 
in a ship completing its voyage in safety. Therefore he is a 
worse person than any member of the Shipowners’ Association 
to settle what steps should be taken to ascertain that a ship is 
likely to complete her voyage in safety. We have dislocated 
these alternatives, or rather we have adopted an illogical com- 
promise between them. We have forgotten that while a class 
may be trusted to understand its own business, it will cer- 
tainly, on the whole, be biassed by its own interests. The 
willingness of the State to receive information on the first head 
should never for a moment degenerate into a willingness to 
receive advice on the second. We should never forget, in 
dealing with a great interest, that acts which only bad men 
will do, there will not be lacking good men to ignore or defend. 
Because the Legislature should hear all a particular class has 
to say, people are constantly tempted to imagine that it should 
do at least part of what that particular class may wish to have 
done ; and the truth is that in general, that is what it should 
steadily refuse to do. 

We hail Mr. Chamberlain’s Merchant Shipping Bill as an 
effort to bring back legislation to its true channel, to make it 
cease from a wasteful and futile attempt to watch over men’s 
lives in directions where they are very well able to take care 
of themselves, and to store up force for those peculiar objects 
which it alone can achieve. To undertake a general surveill- 
ance which should make life healthy and safe, is to teach men 
recklessness about the laws of health and of safety. To insist 
that men shall be responsible for the dangers into which they 
lead others, is to set those persons to diminish these dangers 
who are best qualified to understand them, and the means 
whereby they may be remedied. In exchanging the one object 
for the other, we turn the devastating waters of a flood into 
channels where they will fertilise a thirsty soil. 








MR. PAGE-ROBERTS ON HEREDITARY EVIL. 
HE Oxford University Sermon of Sunday week dealt with a 
theological subject in the light of a somewhat new science 
with singular frankness and force. Mr. Page-Roberts (who was 
the preacher) took for his text a part of the Second Command- 
ment, and began his comment on it in the following vigorous 
words :— 


“¢T, the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me, and showing mercy unto thousands of them that 
love me and keep my commandments.’ These are not favourite 
verses of the Bible. The priests who read them from the altar and 
the people who hear them in the Church believe that they are in- 
spired ; but some of them seem tosee cold, sceptical eyes looking into 
theirs with the question, ‘Is this your God of love and righteousness? 
Is not that which you are reading in the sanctuary something like 
heathenism, something you would denounce if it were the utterance 
of any other religion than your own?’ And so, at times, the words are 
hurried over by the mind in a guilty, half-ashamed kind of way; and 
though they are held to be inspired, it is scarcely possible to doubt 








that many would be relieved from a burden if the Revisers of the Old 
Testament were to find out that the words which are an offence are 
no real part of the Second Commandment, but a later and uninspired 
elaboration. Strange to say, however, there is not so much diffidence 
in asserting the doctrine of inherited depravity from original gin, 
People believe, without hesitation, that the iniquity of the first man 
has been visited upon a thousand generations, but they find it un. 
comfortable to believe that the iniquity of the fathers is visited to 
the third and fourth generations. Now, instead of declaiming the 
one doctrine and awkwardly stammering over the other, we may see 
in both, revelations of the law which says that ‘ God hath made of 
one blood all nations to dwell upon the face of the earth,’ assertiong 
of that organic sympathy recognised by St. Paul when he said, ‘If 
one member suffers, all the members suffer with it.’ The doctrine of 
inherited depravity, whether the depravity be traced from remote or 
immediate ancestors, is for all men a law of nature, and for us a law 
of nature is a law of God.” 

“Ah,” we have heard it said, “that is all very well for you 
people who are so utterly convinced of the existence of a per- 
fectly holy and righteous God, that nothing in the phenomena 
of Nature disturbs your conviction at all; but what will you 
say to those who cannot make up their mind that a perfectly 
holy God is the author of Nature, without first examining the 
structure of Nature, and fully representing to themselves what 
they find there. What will you say to people who affirm that 
if it is unjust for a human being to visit on a child the sins of 
its fathers, ‘to the third and fourth generation,’ then every 
principle of Nature which transmits a burden of evil to be 
borne by the descendants of those who originated the evil, is, 
in any sense we can understand, radically unjust too?” Well, 
we are quite willing to answer that question with perfect frank- 
ness. We should say this, first, that no one does even in 
his inner heart think it a practical injustice that men 
are not all born into the world under precisely equal con- 
ditions, or, in other words, are not given what, in the case of 
a race, we call an equal start. Directly you suggest such a 
principle, you see that it implies a universe such as it is hardly 
possible for us even to imagine. It implies a universe in which 
there is no bond of society at all, in which the present does not 
inherit the past, in which the future is not conditioned by the 
present. If I am not to be burdened by the inheritance of my 
father’s failings, how can I secure the inheritance of my father’s 
highest endeavours and virtues? If you imagine a universe so 
constructed that I shall never suffer for what my ancestors have 
done amiss, you must imagine a universe so constructed that I 
shall never derive any advantage from what my ancestors have 
done well. If there is to be a law of inheritance, a law of 
kinship, a law of consanguinity at all, it must be a law of 
transmission, and it is impossible even to imagine the transmis- 
sion of good qualities without the transmission of evil qualities, 
because evil and good are so bound up together that what is 
good for one purpose is often evil for another purpose. The 
man who inherits a passionate temper inherits on the one hand 
an immense moving force in any direction in which it urges 
him, and on the other hand an immense risk of catastrophe, as 
well as of sin. Conceive a law of inherited nature at all, and 
we defy any one so to conceive it that it shall transmit only 
what is valuable, and fail to transmit all that is injurious. 
Take the case of physical liability to special diseases, is it con- 
ceivable that if this were untransmissible, the physical consti- 
tution of the parents could be transmissible at all—that 
physical constitution having been intrinsically altered by the 
disease the liability to which is transmitted? It may be said 
that just as accidental injuries are (as a rule) not transmitted, 
so Nature might have been so constructed that only the 
original constitution of the parent should be transmitted to the 
offspring, and not acquired weaknesses or degenerations of con- 
stitution. But how could that have been, unless acquired changes 
of the organisation for the better had also been untrans- 
missible, which would imply, of course, that the most favourable 
alterations of nervous structure gained by the steady advance 
of one generation over the high-water mark of the previous one, 
should be untransmissible also. So far as we understand the 
complaint that the sin of the fathers,—drunkenness, for in- 
stance,—is so often visited on the children, it involves the com- 
plaint that any change of nervous structure due to the con- 
firmed habits of one generation should be transmitted to the 
next, and that is as much a complaint that changes for the 
better should be transmitted as that changes for the worse 
should be so transmitted. It is inconceivable that one class of 
changes should be transmitted without the other, for often, as we 
have said, they are bound up together in the closest possible 
manner. A change for the worse in the way of physical energy 
may involve a change for the better in the direction of patience, 
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sensibility, and even genius. : A change for the worse in 
the direction of patience, sensibility, and genius may involve a 
change for the better in active energy and the enjoyment of 
life. The close connection of nervous susceptibilities, good and 
bad, is as clear as the close connection of light with shadow. 
To conceive that all the better elements of temperament and 
constitution could be inherited without the worse, is to conceive 
a contradiction. 

Well, then, what do we mean when we say that it is unjust 
in men to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children? We 
mean we believe only this,—that it is unjust to treat a man as if 
he were responsible for anything for which he is not responsible. 
And we have far more reason to believe that God never does 
this, than we have to believe that the human conscience is as 
much offended by it as it ought to be. It is not treating the 
children as if they were responsible for the sins of their fathers 
to make them feel the burden of an evil inheritance, any more 
than it is treating a child as if he were responsible for the debts 
of his father to make him feel the odium which a bad bankruptcy 
diffuses around the whole family of the bankrupt. It is unjust 
to hold a man responsible for an inheritance he could 
not refuse, but it is no more unjust to make him feel 
that he has inherited something painful, when he smarts 
under some of the bitter consequences of his father’s miscon- 
duct, than it is to make him feel that he has inherited some- 
thing delightful, when he enjoys the popularity of a good and 
great name. It seems to us that what is meant when the in- 
justice of the law of inheritance is complained of, is just this,— 
that a just God ought not to have created a society, in other 
words, generations bound together by the closest ties, at all, 
ought not to have made the heart so that it catches the goodness 
of others, and is infected by others’ sins, but should have 
made a number of separate, individual souls, springing into 
a world of perfectly equal conditions, and united by no ties 
which involve mutual sacrifice and mutual dependence. Com- 
pare such a conception with the organic life of human society, 
and you compare, surely, a very poor thing with a very grand 
thing. Mr. Page-Roberts himself puts the brighter side of 
the law of inheritance as strongly as he puts the dark :— 

“ For there is an inheritance of good as well as an inheritance of 

evil; and if it is true that God visits the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, it is also true that ‘he showeth mercy unto thousands in 
them that love him and keep his commandments.’ On this side, too, 
let me offer the opinions of qualified observers. ‘It is not impos- 
sible,’ says the wisest and therefore the most cautious of all, ‘ that 
virtuous tendeucies may through long practice be inherited.’ (Dar- 
win, ‘ Descent of Man,’ Vol. II., p. 354.) Again, ‘ The higher virtues, or 
rather the characteristic impulses and dispositions in which they are 
rooted, are amongst the most transmissible of hereditary qualities.’ 
(Greg, p. 127.) ‘We are justified in believing,’ says Dr. Carpenter, 
‘that so far as we improve our own intellectual powers, and elevate 
our moral nature by watchful self-discipline, we are not merely bene- 
fiting ourselves, and those to whom our personal influence extends, 
but we are improving the intellectual and moral constitution that 
our children and our children’s children will inherit from us.’ 
(Carpenter, ‘Mental Physiology,’ p. 375.) One family alone I 
will mention, and it shall be in St. Panl’s words to St. 
Timothy, ‘When I call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother 
Eunice ; and I am persuaded that in thee also.’ (II. Tim.,i., 5.) It 
may be asked, Is there no possibility of diluting the stream of de- 
pravity flowing through the race of man from primitive ancestors, 
made blacker by the faults of each new generation? Is the same 
fierce batile to be fought with inherited evil, generation after 
generation ?”’ 
And, of course, the answer must be given that a better nature 
may be as surely transmitted as a worse. It is just as 
certain that the moral type of man can be raised, and 
is raised, by the moral faithfulness of generations, as that the 
intellectual type of man can he raised, and is raised, by the in- 
tellectual discipline of generations. We do not mean, of course, 
that with the higher grade of being there is no new class of 
temptations to evil, for that would be false; but that the new 
class of temptations to evil experienced in the higher stage are 
far more often successfully resisted than the old, so that the 
“solidarity ” of the race, as it is called, is even more a guarantee 
of common advance, than a root of vicarious suffering. 

Mr. Page-Roberts hints that the Hebrew anticipation of the law 
of inheritance, as it applies to sin, was so far before the time when 
Science discovered the law, that the second commandment may 
well serve as one of the evidences that the Hebrew law was given 
by divine revelation. But he does not add, as he might have added, 
that the still bolder announcement that God enters into the 
sufferings and afflictions of his people, instead of standing coldly 
aloof from them, is the highest vindication that we can imagine 





of the law of vicarious suffering, and the only one that could 
really reconcile man to its hardship. If God himself suffered, 
that man’s sufferings might be alleviated, man surely may be 
persuaded that it is no cruel lot for him to be made to suffer 
likewise for the same end. Yet this is the assurance of Hebrew 
prophecy and the most emphatic of the deliverances of the 
Christian revelation, and indicates just as much by its early 
foreshadowing as by its late development the divine origin 
of the teaching which is at first the most difficult for the human 
intellect to accept, and in the end the most impossible for it to 
reject. 





PRIMITIVE WITCHCRAFT. 

HERE is not often much material for intellectual specula- 
tion to be found in a book of travel, but we have found 
some in an admirable, though rather long-drawn book on British 
Guiana, by Mr. Everard im Thurn*. Mr. im Thurn, who is an 
Englishman, an Oxford man, and a naturalist of acquirements, 
devoted himself for some time to a study of the Indian tribes of 
that colony with certain results, one of which may interest our 
readers. There is, as many of them will be aware, no more per- 
plexing subject of thought than the belief in witchcraft, using 
that word not as it is used in the Book of Samuel, where the 
witch has power over the dead, or as it was used in the middle 
ages, when the witches were believed to be devil-worshippers, 
and were probably worshippers of the old god Pan, but 
as it is used now, to denote a supposed power possessed 
by individuals of both sexes to injure their enemies at 
a distance. This belief was once universal in the Western 
World, rose to strange and ghastly prominence in New England, 
and is still held by hundreds of thousands of ignorant white 
men, who conceal it carefully from their superiors, for fear of 
ridicule and of spiritual censure, but act on it occasionally with 
appalling violence. We have ourselves once or twice noticed 
cruel cases in England, especially that horrible one at Sible 
Hedingham in 1863, and, compared with the cases in Germany 
and France, they are infrequent here. Despite the wide spread 
of the belief, however, and the frequent occasion it gives for 
judicial inquiry, no one, in England at all events, hasof late years 
successfully traced its genesis. We cannot remember ever to have 
seen in the evidence of witnesses any hint either of their idea as to 
the source of the witches’ power—though many of them, no 
doubt, ascribe itin their hearts to the Devil—or any explanation 
as to the means through which it is exercised. It is not even 
certain now-a-days whether the witch-baiters usually believe 
the power to be accidental, or born of an evil disposition, or 
directly derived from the protection and help of the Devil; while 
as to the modus operandi, all is darkness. The “spells” of the 
witches do the mischief somehow, but how is a mystery past 
inquiry, and needless, even if it were possible to explain. In 
Guiana, however, the Indians all believe in witchcraft in a very 
strenuous way; all have a definite theory as to witches’ mode 
of action, and all, perhaps the most notable fact, think the same 
thing. ‘They are all, probably, of one race, the original race of 
the American Indian ; but this belief has survived ages of separ- 
ation, during which languages have become utterly diverse in all 
but structure, arts have been acquired and lost, and violent differ- 
ences have arisen even as to the most elementary social laws. 
There are at least fifteen tribes, or groups of tribes, in Guiana, 
with separate languages and ways, but they all believe this. 
They all hold that the distinction between spirit and matter is 
absolute, that there cannot be matter without spirit, even if 
matter is not visibly sentient, and that the spirit in some persons 
and things, and under some conditions, can be detached from 
the “ body ” at will, and sent to do invisibly all it could do when 
united with the flesh or other substance. So rooted and con- 
sistent is this belief, that an Indian of Guiana holds his dreams 
to be realities, believes firmly that his spirit did see and suffer 
in fact what he saw and suffered in a dream, and will exact 
vengeance on his dearest friend for acts he saw him commit only 
in his own dreaming sleep. Mr. im Thurn, for instance, hada 
serious quarrel with one of his most useful attendants, a lad 
who affirmed and entirely believed that his master had com- 
pelled him to drag a canoe over rocks, while he—the lad—was 
suffering from fever. The impression could not be removed, 
and this was only one of numerous instances in which Mr. im 

Thurn was personally annoyed or impeded by the delusion :— 
“More than once, the men declared in the morning that some 





* Among the Indians in Guiana. By Everardim Thurn. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 
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absent man, whom they named, had come during the night, and had 
beaten or otherwise maltreated them; and they insisted upon much 
rubbing of the bruised parts of their bodies. Another instance was 
amusing. In the middle of one night I was awakened by an Arawak 
named Sam, the captain or headman of the Indians who were with 
me, only to be told the bewildering words, ‘ George speak me very 
bad, boss; you cut his bits!’ It was some time before I could 
collect my senses sufficiently to remember that ‘ bits,’ or fourpenny- 
pieces, are the units in which, among Creoles and semi-civilised 
Indians, calculation of money, and consequently of wages, is made ; 
that to cut bits means to reduce the number of bits, or wages, given ; 
and to understand that Captain Sam having dreamed that his sub- 
ordinate George had spoken insolently to him, the former, with a 
fine sense of the dignity of his office, now insisted that the culprit 
should be punished in real life.” 

Thus holding, the Indian as a necessary consequence holds that 
some persons can send out their spirits at will, and that when 
angry they will do it, with terrible results to the object of wrath. 
He calls such a person a “kenaima,” a word originally applied 
by him to tke person who in the Old Testament is called 
the “avenger of blood,”—that is, the man deputed by a 
family or tribe to avenge a wrong. ‘The invisible kenaima, 
moved by personal hate or sense of wrong, or it may be mere 
tribal enmity, orders his spirit to hunt his foe; and the spirit 
does it, and either administers poison, thereby causing disease 
—natural disease is inconceivable to the Indian—or passing 
into some animal, inflicts through it grievous injury, or, enter- 
ing into some material substance, compels that to enter the 
body of the victim and cause death, or produces some sort of 
pain. A toothache, for instance, would be caused by the 
invisible feather of some harmless bird, dominated by the 
spirit of an enemy, possibly a stranger, entering the tooth. In- 
deed, the kenaima need not even be a sentient enemy. These 
Indians, especially in the neighbourhood of Roraima, the 
inaccessible mountain of Guiana, which interests and ex- 
cites them, as it interests and excites all the naturalists 
of the world—who fancy that on its top, flora, or pos- 
sibly fauna, may exist unaffected by all external influences 
—believe that nothing material can exist unaccompanied by 
a spirit-equivalent. It follows from that idea, which is really 
worthy of Swedenborg, that an inanimate thing can feel 
wrath and punish; that a huge tree or dolmen can send 
you torture, if you stare at it impertinently; and that a 
sculptured rock may send you, when far away, and thinking 
yourself safe, a sentence of death. It can employ a harmless 
bird, for example, and can make a feather of that bird wound 
the victim mortally. 

Tt is needless to say that the Indian victim to this strange 
belief, which to him seems not only logical, but demonstrable— 
for how else do you account for nightmares, or, indeed, for any 
dream P—is a melancholy man. Knowing of no reasonable 
cause for death, he attributes it to the kenaimas, and as he has 
no idea when they will act, he expects death as nearly always as 
human nature will admit; while as regards lesser injuries, no 
precaution—except one, to be mentioned by-and-by—can 
be effectual. Anything, a stoat, a bird, a stone, a feather, may 
be animated by the kenaima’s spirit, and may then exert the 
kenaima’s full power of injury. There is no condition of place 
or circumstance; and as to time, it is only needed that the 
kenaima, if sentient, be asleep—for if awake, he wants his 
spirit himself—and that condition is no protection. These 
Indians do not sleep at night as we do, but whenever they 
are sleepy ; lolling for weeks together in their hammocks, and 
usually breaking the night by long, but accidental and inter- 
mittent spells of talking, drinking—they drink pailsful of a 
* sour claret,” made from the cassava root—and eating. They 
would, therefore, be the most hopelessly miserable of mankind, but 
that Nature has rebelled and taught them to invent the medicine 
man or peaiman, who by his ceremonials keeps off the kenaimas, 
and even when they have entered the body palpably and certainly 
—for else, why am I sick P—drives them away. The medicine 
man is carefully trained, really knows a few simples, and 
acquaints himself with the habits of game; but his permanent 
reliance is on his power of producing a fearful and long- 
sustained noise, sometimes shaking the roof, on convul- 
sions, which he induces in himself by enormous draughts of 
tobacco-water, and on some early form of mesmerism. 
At least, we can read Mr. im Thurn’s account in no other 
way. He was a favourite, and once when he was ill a 


medicine man offered to cure him. Mr. im Thurn, though 
desperately out of sorts, like a true devotee of inquiry, leaped at 
the chance, and for six long hours passed much of his time in a 
half-trance, which must have been mesmeric. 


He was not 





cured or benefited in any way, but he is probably the only 
highly cultivated naturalist who ever submitted to an Indian 
medicine man’s incantations; and his account of them, and of 
the strange scene amidst which they were performed, is one of 
the most curious chapters in modern literature. We can quote 
only the final paragraphs, premising that the locale was the 
medicine man’s own house, with some thirty persons all lolling 
in their hammocks, watching in the dark whether, the patient 
being white, anything unusual would happen :— 

“Tt was a clever piece of ventriloquism and acting. The whole 

long terrific noise came from the throat of the peaiman ; or perhaps a 
little of it from that of his wife. The only marvel was that the man 
could sustain so tremendous a strainupon his voice and throat for six 
long hours. The rustling of the wings of the kenaimas, and the 
thud which was heard as each alighted on the floor, were imitated, ag 
I afterwards found, by skilfully shaking the leafy boughs and then 
dashing them suddenly against the ground. The boughs, swept 
through the air close by my face, also produced the breezes which I 
had felt. Once, probably by accident, the boughs touched my face; 
and it was then that I discovered what they were, by seizing and 
holding some of the leaves with my teeth. Once, too, toward the end 
of the performance, and when I had lost nearly all consciousness, a 
hand was, I thought, laid upon my face. That, as will presently 
appear, was the crisis of my illness. The effect of all this upon me 
was very strange. Before long I ceased to hear the explanations of 
the boy by my side, and passed into a sort of fitful sleep or stupor, 
probably akin to mesmeric trance. Incapable of voluntary motion, I 
seemed to be suspended somewhere in a ceaselessly surging din ; and 
my only thoughts were a hardly-felt wonder as to the cause of the 
noise, and a gentle, fruitless effort to remember if there had once 
been a time before noise was. Now and then, when the noise all but 
died away for a few moments, during the intervals in which the 
peaiman was supposed to have passed out through the roof and to be 
heard from a great distance, I woke to half-conscionsness. But 
always as he came back, and the noise grew again, I once more 
gradually fell into a state of stupor.” 
These men protect the Indians, who otherwise would die of the 
spiritual terrors caused by their own beliefs; but, of course in 
their own interest, they do not pretend to protect them per- 
manently. They could not account for death, if they did, and 
would lose half their revenue. ; 

We do not imagine that the ideas of the Indians of Guiaaa 
will throw much light on the witchcraft of our own country, 
which has been thoroughly penetrated, and probably altered, 
by the belief in a personal Devil, with the attributes of the god 
Pan; but if we knew the witchcraft of the Druidical period, we 
might find that a perception of the dual existence of man was 
the original cause of many horrible or apparently grotesque 
superstitions. At all events, it is most interesting to find 
among a people once isolated a complete and, so to speak, in- 
telligent system of witchcraft, as hostile to man as European 
witchcraft, but palpably evolved by its votaries solely from 
watching their own natures, and drawing that deduction as to 
duality which the greatest philosophers have also drawn. These 
Indians deserve further study, for they appear to be the most 
primitive of all mankind whose thoughts on abstract subjects 
are intelligible to the white man, who fails more or less to com- 
prehend men a little lower down, like the Australians, the 
Veddahs, and the Andamanese. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—— 
MR. BROADHURST’S BILL. 
(To THE EpiIToR oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—You refer in your article on Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill to the 
objection that a leaseholder buying the reversion of his house 
would be freed from the covenants of his lease, and might, 
therefore, exercise his rights of ownership in a manner preju- 
dicial to the value of the adjoining houses. This objection has 
been so frequently and so authoritatively put forward, and ap- 
pears, at first sight, so formidable that, if you will permit me, I 
will attempt to show that it admits of being very easily removed. 

Covenants restricting the rights of owners of land for the 
benefit of the owners of other land have, in modern times at 
least, been quite usual, not only as between lessor and lessee, 
but as between owners of the fee-simple of lands in close 
proximity. Familiar instances are covenants that land shall 
not be built upon, or that squares or public gardens shall 
be maintained in their existing condition. The efficacy 
of covenants of this nature is fully discussed in the third 
report of the first Real Property Commissioners, made about 
half a century ago. The weak point of such covenants 
is there shown to be that, as covenants are no more than 
personal contracts or undertakings, binding the covenantor for 
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¢he benefit of the covenantee, neither the obligation to perform 
the covenants on the one hand, nor the right to enforce per- 
formance of them on the other, always goes along with the 
lands intended to be subjected to the covenants, or to have the 
benefit of them. As lawyers express it, the covenants do not 
always run with the land. But of late years much has been 
done to remedy this inconvenience. As regards all covenants 
by lessors and lessees entered into after the year 1881, the 10th 
and 11th Sections of Lord Cairns’ Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1831, make the obligation and the benefit of 
such covenants run with the ownership of the lease and of 
the reversion respectively. And Private Estate Acts, author- 
ising, in relation to some of the largest building estates in 
England, grants of land, not by way of lease merely, but in 
perpetuity, at fee-farm rents, for building purposes, have en- 
acted that both the benefit and obligation of the covenants to be 
inserted in these grants shall run perpetuaily with the lands 
intended to be affected by them. 

T have not seen Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill, but if he desires to get 
rid of the objection referred to, he has nothing to do but to insert 
a clause providing that the conveyances to leaseholders purchas- 
ing under the Bill shall contain the same restrictive covenants 
for the benefit of the adjoining properties as were contained in 
their leases, and (following the precedents of many Estate 
Acts) that the obligation and benefit of these covenants shall 
run with the ownership of the properties intended to be sub- 
jected to them, and to have the benefit of them respectively. 
If such a clause should form part of the Bill, the leaseholders 
of property in Belgrave Square will, after the Bill passes, be 
just as secure as they are now against the public-houses and 
tallow factories with which they have been threatened by Sir 
Henry James. 

I may add that under the analogous Irish Renewable Lease- 
hold Conversion Act (12 and 13 Vic., cap. 105), enabling lease- 
‘holders for lives renewable for ever to obtain a commutation of 
the landlord’s right to fines on renewal, as well as of certain 
covenants, and to have grants made to them in fee-simple at fee- 
farm rents, the uncommuted covenants in the leases are usually 
reinserted in the fee-farm grants in perpetuity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Retrrep ConvEyANcer. 


LEASEHOLDERS’ ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “* SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your article of last week indicates the true policy which 
those who support this Bill should adopt. Perpetual leases will 
give all the advantages of freehold, without disarranging the 
telations of landlord and tenant. Why do you depart from this 
principle in the conclusion of the article? The same treatment 
which is good for new leases is surely good for existing ones. 
Instead of “compulsory sale, with full compensation” to the 
landlord, is it not simpler to have compulsory grants of per- 
petual leases? Give every leaseholder whose term has twenty 
years to run the right to turn his holding into a perpetual 
tenure, on payment of a sum to be determined in the County 
Court. This would give the leaseholder security, without 
going farther. It would leave untouched the restrictive 
covenants by which he is bound for the common good of the 
estate, and from which he ought not to be set free. It would 
leave also the possibility of investing in ground-rents, which 
are growing in favour with trustees every day. Though shorn 
of their prospective advantages, they would remain safe and 
eligible investments. Mr. Broadhurst’s proposal erred by 
attempting too much. Had he confined himself to the attempt 
to substitute the system of perpetual leases for temporary ones, 
he would have relieved himself of much unnecessary weight, 
aod could have urged with great force that he was only pro- 
posing to assimilate the South of England to the North and to 
Scotland. All who feel the injustice and impolicy of the short- 
lease system should join in demanding the creation of perpetual 
leases.—I am, Sir, &c., A LEASEHOLDER. 
THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE ELECTION. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—In your issue of Saturday, founding your comments on 
the result of the Cambridgeshire election on the figures given 
in the Times of the previous day, you make the case appear, as 
regards the Liberal Party in the country, worse than it really 
is. The votes, as declared by the High Sheriff, were,—for 
Thornhill, 3,815; for Coote, 2,912; majority, 903 (not 3,915, 
2,812, and 1,103). 1t follows from this correction that, while 





the total number of voters on the Register has increased since 
1868 from 9,561 to just over 10,000, the Conservative vote on 
this occasion has been 183 less than that recorded in 1868, and 
the Liberal vote has decreased 388. 

It seems probable that at least as many, and I am inclined to 
think more, Liberals abstained from voting than Conservatives, 
and in any case the figures show very little change in the posi- 
tion of parties. The strong feeling in favour of Protection 
which exists amongst the farmers in this constituency, especi- 
ally in the Fens, has certainly done good service to the Con- 
servative candidate; while, on the Liberal side, the abstentions 
have been chiefly due to the Bradlaugh question, and the doubt, 
which is very prevalent, as to the wisdom of the Government 
policy in Egypt. 

farmers, no doubt, dislike the proposal for the extension of 
the suffrage; but the Conservative candidate did not, as far as 
I am aware, make any political capital out of this feeling. 
Neither party gave the question any particular prominence 
during the contest, at all events as far as speeches are con- 
cerned.—I am, Sir, &c, H. Georce Forpuam. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., March 25th. 


MIDDLESEX LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘SpecTaTorR.”’ | 
Sir,—As no one else has done so, I wish to contradict the 
statements of the Rev. J. Matthews relative to the Middlesex 
Liberal Association which lately appeared in your columns. I 
admit that a few years ago they may have been more or less 
correct, but made now, they are absurdly inaccurate. 

Feeble as that organisation may have been at the time of the 
last election, it had strength enough to engage in the spirited 
contest which brought Mr. Herbert Gladstone into public 
notice, and secured a considerable increase in the Liberal vote. 
Since then, it has been completely reorganised, and, instead of 
having “ apathetic and Club-house” leaders, the Committee is 
composed of hard-working and earnest Liberals, who meet 
regularly and frequently, and no more evade responsibility 
“under the delusive hope that the Franchise Bill will soon be 
passed, and the new voters will be all Liberal,” than Mr. 
Matthews himself does. As to candidates, let him have, I will 
not say more, but a little patience, and he will see how ill 
founded and unjust his censures are. 

Surely it is not necessary to disparage other organisations, in 
order to exalt a particular organisation or a particular man. 
We should, no doubt, “sharpen our weapons,” but not to turn 
them against our own friends. Let your irate correspondent 
try to make the Middlesex Liberal Association stronger, and not 
to destroy its influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MemsBer or THE Executive CoMMITTEE. 


MR. WILLIS’S MOTION ON THE BISHOPS. 
[To THe Epitor OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—It is not to be expected that the Spectator, or any paper, 
should publish an answer to its reasonings ; but as I believe that 
the removal of the Bishops from the House of Lords would be 
a death-blow to the British Constitution, I must point out that 
not only is Sir William Harcourt perfectly right in saying that 
the Bishops constitute the chief democratic and representative 
element of the Upper House, but that no more valuable moral 
element could be conceived than that of a generally admirable 
body of men who are identified with the nobler aspirations 
of the age. It is of far more moment that our Prelates 
should be large-minded than that they should be perpetually 
working in their dioceses. The Church of England is not a 
sect, and wants no sectarian Bishops. She is, doubtless, the 
national branch of the Church Catholic, and the mother of 
many Churches; but she is also the large-hearted and large- 
minded exponent of godliness, closely knit into the Christian 
State, in hallowed and I trust perpetual alliance. There 
is no real danger of her losing needful liberty of thought and 
action. Without this union, the Peerage would be assuredly 
doomed, and with it the Monarchy. The greatest of all dangers 
is the tyranny of one numerical majority. The House of Lords 
needs to be strengthened by colonial life-peers, &c., for each 
colony, and for each Indian Presidency—six for the Indian 
Empire—then we need not fear to bestow the suffrage on all 
men who are not in receipt of public alms. Do not let us think 
that we can consolidate by pulling down the work of ages. 
Doubtless, our Prelates have not been large-hearted enough in 
their dealings with Nonconformists and their general policy ; but 
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they are far more so than the general clergy, who are per- 
petually dragging them down, by pettiness, narrowness, and 


bitterness. Forgive this burst of honest expostulation from a 
sincere admirer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
7 Keble Terrace, Oxford, March 25th. ARCHER GURNEY. 
[Peers who either neglect their work as peers, or else neglect 
their work as professional men, do not strengthen the House 
of Lords.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





LUXURY AND OSTENTATION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—I am afraid we are no nearer finding a rule which shall 
relieve people from using their reason upon the subject of luxury, 
and also give them a standard by which to judge their neigh- 
bours. But is it not a mistake to look for such rules? It is 
an old saying that the New Testament gives principles, and 
leaves them to be applied by each successive generation. 

Certain states of mind, however, are forbidden. Luxury is 
one, i.e., the pride of life and the pride of the eyes,—and it is 
clearly within the province of Christians to condemn these, 
when they really exist. That judgments so passed are often un- 
reasonable, uncharitable, or at best wholly inadequate, does not 
prevent the necessity of passing them, at least so far as our 
own actions are concerned. If, therefore, we are bound as 
Christians to avoid certain states of mind, I do not see how you 
can except surplus money from coming under moral considera- 
tion, any more than time and thought can be excepted. No doubt, 
a large liberty is granted in all these directions, but it is always 
liberty within limits. Where it can clearly be shown that ex- 
penditure even of so-called surplus money offends against moral 
laws, it ought to be condemned, and so far as ostentation came 
in, the expenditure in the example cited did so offend. 

There is, however, one important point which you glance at, but 
do not define, and that is the place which “ counsels of perfection” 
should hold in life. The Huglish Church has in the past ignored, if 
not despised them ; consequently, certain passages in the Gospels 
have practically been left on one side, as incapable of explanation. 
It would seem, however, that one at least of them is especially 
addressed to the rich; and if the young man who had already 
so kept the law in its entirety as to gain the special love of 
Christ had not “had great possessions,” he could never have 
been told to sell all he had, and give to the poor. It is evident, 
therefore, that the use he had put his riches to in the past was 
not only not unlawful, but had actually gained for him divine 
approbation. It was the refusal to go on to further heights 
that was the error, but such a call was not given until he had 
proved himself worthy of it, by a perfect walk in lower and 
more ordinary paths. A hearty acknowledgment of * counsels 
of perfection’? is greatly needed, and might remove some in- 
tellectual difficulties as to the lawful use of God’s earthly gifts. 
At the same time, it would put in its right place the note of 
voluntary sacrifice, which adds perfection to otherwise blame- 
less lives, and gives an opening for those whose ambition is not 
satisfied until they have proved the truth that the surest way 
to possession is through reuunciation.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

B. P. L. 





GIVING TO THE POOR. 
(To THE Eprror oF THE ‘‘SpectTator ’’{ 
Sir,—Will you allow me a few words on the aspect of this 
question that has hardly been touched on by your corre- 
spondents, nor in your own articles, which seem to me sounder 
in tone than most of the criticisms on them ? 

By the Christian duty of “ giving to the poor” is surely 
meant the doing what we can to raise the spiritual, moral, and 
physical condition of the less fortunate multitudes by whom we 
are surrounded. Now, we know that, in the present state of 
society, the giving-away of our substance in charity would not 
promote this object, but the reverse. He most truly “gives to 
the poor,” or, if you prefer the expression—which I do not, 
because of its frequent misapplication—“ gives to the Lord,” | 
who devotes his energies to the abolition of unequal laws which 
press hardly on the poor, to the prevention of unjust wars, to 
the inculcation of habits of thrift and sobriety, to the spread 
of education. The manufacturer gives to the poor when he pro- 
vides honest work for thousands of men and women, and does 
what he can for their moral and physical well-being; and this 
cannot be done without the accumulation of capital. Cobden 
and Bright gave freely of their substance to the Lord when they 
spent the best of their lives in bringing about the repeal of the | 





ney 


Corn Laws; Mr. Forster and his coadjutors gave to the poor 
when they persuaded Parliament to pass the Education Act, 
Whether they were themselves living in comfort or in penury is 
a matter of very subordinate importance, except so far ag it 
enabled them to perform their work. 

One other consideration. I imagine that no one can doubt 
that the influence possessed by those devoted ladies who spend 
their lives in personal contact with the poorest of the poor is. 
largely due to their own habits of refinement and culture, re. 
sulting from the atmosphere in which they have been educated, 
Destroy these habits, and half of their influence is gone. Abolish. 
the home of culture, rich in art, in science, and in literature— 
and with it must go the museum and picture-gallery—and the 
world will be the loser; especially will the poor be so much the. 
poorer. If, in your parable, the benevolent lady’s silver spoons 
helped her to retain the memory and the habits of a higher cul- 
ture, through which she was influencing the baser souls around, 
her, then the advice of the clergyman to sell them and buy horn 
was no message from the Lord for the furtherance of his work, 
but was a suggestion of Satan, clothing himself in the garb of. 
an angel of light.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Regent’s Park, March 24th. 


ALFRED W. BEnvet?, 





PHYSIOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT. 
(To rHE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I participate thoroughly in the feeling of abhorrence 
expressed by your correspondent “ EH. V. B.,” in your issue of 
the 15th inst., with reference to the brutality evinced by Pro-. 
fessor Munk, of Berlin, in his experiment as to the absorption 
of rape-seed in the body of a starving-dog, but I cannot join in 
his protest against these subjects “being brought forward in 
the once popular and important journals of natural history,” 
or in any other journals; on the contrary, it is, I think, exceed. 
ingly desirable, in the interests of humanity, that the greatest 
publicity should be given to such instances of the tender 
mercies of Vivisectionists, and other physiologists of a kindred 
spirit with Dr. Munk, for if such deeds of darkness are allowed 
to be done in secret, and to be passed over in silence, how is 
public opinion to be educated and roused, as, I hope, it soon 
will be aroused, until it demands, with a voice too imperative to 
be unheeded by the Government of any professedly civilised 
country, that vivisection and diabolical experiments like the one- 
at Berlin shall no longer be tolerated ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Omicron, 





THE CLERGY AND VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—One of your correspondents has said that he has never 
heard, and never seen any one who has heard, a sermon on the 
subject of Vivisection. I think, perhaps, he will be interested 
to learn that the Rev. David Wright, M.A., Vicar of Stoke 
Bishop, has preached three times on this subject, and that his 
sermons are published,—the first two, “ Aegrescit Medendo” 
and ‘‘ No Pity,” by Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and the third,. 
by the “ Bristol aud Clifton Anti-Vivisection Society.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. Murirt Roscoe. 
151 Elgin Park, Redland, Bristol, March 25th. 


WANTED, A FRIEND OF YOUNG SERVANTS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—May I appeal through your columns for personal help in 
the work of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants? This society looks after young girls sent out from 
district (workhouse) schools of the metropolis, and other friend-- 
less girls. 

It is sometimes mistaken for the Girls’ Friendly Society. Io 
fact, its aims are much more limited. It takes only girls of the 
servant class, and of this class such girls as are friendless, and 
looks after them only between the ages of fourteen and twenty. 

The society has shown that it is possible for persons of all 
creeds to work together. One of the most zealous members of. 
our council is a Roman Catholic, aud persons of all denomina- 
tions work heartily together. 

We greatly need the help of some lady who can take the 
honorary secretaryship of the Branch at Camberwell, including 
the postal districts of Camberwell, Peckham, Denmark Hill, 
Dulwich, Sydenham, &c. Residence in the neighbourhood ig 
not absolutely necessary. Our East-End districts are largely 
helped by work from the West. At Stepney and Poplar the 
honorary secretaries come from South Kensington and Maryle- 
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bone. Still, in such a district as Camberwell some one should 
gurely be found on the spot. 

May I ask you to make known our wants by the insertion of 
this letter ? Further information will gladly be given by Miss 
Townshend, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.—I am, 


. Brooke LAMBERT, 
Sir, &e., Chairman of Council, M.A.B.Y.S. 





STEELE OR CONGREVE? 
[To THe Epiror or Tae “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

$1r,—There are certain errors or perversions of fact which are 
apparently as hard to kill as it is easy to show that they ought 
to die. In the Spectator of to-day, I meet, for the hundredth 
time, with a reference to “ Steele’s beautiful eulogium on Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings.” It is ascertain as any fact in literary 
history can well be, that this most exquisite tribute ever paid to 
the memory of a noble woman is no niore Steele’s than it is 
yours or mine. The character of Aspasia, in the forty- 
second number of the Z'atler, was written by Congreve. But 
ever since Leigh Hunt “could not help thinking that the gener- 
ous and trusting hand of Steele was very visible throughout 
this portrait,” it has been assumed, with a placid perversity 
which bids defiance to unacceptable fact, that the sentimental 
debauchee known to modern sympathies as “ dear Dick Steele” 
must be credited with the authorship of an immortal phrase, 
which is considered by his admirers too beautiful to be the 
property of a cynical worldling whose name has never been ex- 
posed to the posthumous homage of such tender and touching 
familiarities. So convincing an argument is hardly to be over- 
thrown by mere prosaic evidence, yet the fact remains unalter- 
able by the verdict of all the sentimental journalists in “ Letter 
Land,” that it was not the author of “'The Conscious Lovers,” 
but the author of “'The Way of the World” who said of a good 
avoman, that “to love her was a liberal education.”--I am, 
Sir, &e., 

March 22nd. A. C. Swinzpurne. 

[We wish Mr. Swinburne would give his proof. The 
attribution of these lines to Congreve has been disputed.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
TO MATTHEW ARNOLD IN AMERICA. 
O port! who hast left awhile, 
For larger land and sea, 
The narrow limits of our isle,— 
What gain is come to thee ? 


What higher dreams? what holier mood ? 
What hopes for unborn years ? 

What noble deeds have warmed thy blood ? 
What sorrows waked thy tears ? 


What hast thou seen in sea or sky ? 
What in the wider earth ? 

What new light flashing on the eye? 
What loveliness or worth ? 


‘What ecstacy in dancing foam ? 
What wrath in roaring sea ? 

We are thy brethren,—here thy home: 
We look to share with thee. 


Too long thy lyre untouched has lien, 
And thy melodious voice 

Has tones that seem not truly thine :— 
Is this, is this thy choice ? 


Ah, yet consider it again ! 
Thy Thyrsis song of yore; 
We borrow thy lost friend’s refrain, 


And bid thee sing once more! 
FB: WB. 





a 
THE RIVER CONGO.* 
Arart from the obvious opportuneness of its appearance at the 


present time, and in spite of trifling errors in style and offences 
against good-taste, to which we shall presently allude, this 














* The River Congo, from its Mouth to Bélsbé, with a General Description of the 
Natural History and Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H. H. Johnston, 
@2Z.38., F.R.G.8, London: Sampzon Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 1834, 


volume is very nearly all that a work of exploration should be. 
To begin with, it does not cover too much ground. Mr. H. H. 
Johnston left St. Paul de Loanda for the Congo in October, 1882. 
In December he started from its mouth, known as Banana 
Point, and by comparatively easy stages, of which Vivi, where 
he met Mr. Stanley, and Leopoldville on Stanley Pool, were 
the most important, he explored both the lower and the upper 
division of the river as far as B6él6b6, beyond which he found 
it unsafe at the time to attempt to penetrate into Central Africa. 
Retracing his steps, he spent six weeks—“the very happiest 
time I have known in Africa”—at Msuata, the meeting-place of 
three interesting races,—the Bayansi, the Batéké, and the 
Wabima. His observations of the scenery, natural his- 
tory, and anthropology of the Upper Congo would seem 
to have been made under the most favourable auspices, 
aud to have been only rendered more piquant by an occa- 
sional adventure. Tearing himself from the enchantments 
of this Central-African Capua, he again found his way to the 
mouth of the river. But although Mr. Johnston necessarily 
travelled over several hundreds of miles of land and water, he 
does not appear to have hurried himself, and he certainly does 
not hurry his readers. Then heis blessed with the training both 
of an artist and of a man of science, and what is even better for 
a writer of his class, with the special enthusiasm that clings to 
the bright side of thirty, when a man, according to Balthasar 
Gracian, ought to have both the lion’s courage and the peacock’s 
passion for splendour. Mr. Johnston falls, as we have said, 
into some errors of style. In his volume there are references to 
“dear mother earth” and “the clerk of the weather” which 
ought, perhaps, to be put down to youth and literary in- 
experience; while “this arcana’’ may be attributed to hurry. 
He occasionally, however, shows a tendency to slang, as when 
he describes one of the chiefs on the Congo as “ now a most 
virtuous, respectable, law-abiding person, quite fit to be a church- 
warden, with a lcetle leaning, perhaps, to a gorgeous cere- 
monial,” which he will do well to check. Although Mr. 
Jobnston honestly tries to do justice to the work and the 
character of the missionaries with whom he came in contact, we 
do not altogether like his tone in regard to their teachings. His 
remark about “Christianity being a religion which, in my 
Opinion, they [the members of an African tribe] are, in 
their present mental condition, totally unfitted to under- 
stand,’ simply shows that he himself does not under- 
stand the vital meaning of Christianity. In “my heart 
goes out to the erring (?) Jews of old,” the mark of 
interrogation is either poor fun, or rather unworthy sneering 
even for an ardent and “ emancipated” evolutionist. It is only 
fair to Mr. Johnston, however, to say that he does full justice 
to kindnesses he received at the hands of missionaries, and that 
he does not go out of his way to thrust his creed or creedlessness 
upon his readers. What with his high spirits, his joy in, and 
love for describing, nature, Mr. Johnston frequently reminds us 
of Charles Waterton rather than of Mr. Stanley, or Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, or Livingstone, or any other of his more immediate 
predecessors in the work of exploring the Dark Continent. 
We may indeed quote and apply to Mr. Johnston the 
language used by Sydney Smith of Waterton and of his 
wanderings in South America, nearly sixty years ago. “ He 
abounds with good feeling, and has written a very enter- 
taining book, which hurries the reader out of his European 
parlour into the heart of tropical forests, and gives, over the 
rules and the cultivation of the civilised parts of the earth, a 
momentary superiority to the freedom of the savage and the 
wild beauties of Nature.” 

The most interesting portion of Mr. Johnston's volume is 
that which deals with the Upper Congo. In recent communica- 
tions to some of the daily newspapers on the subject of the 
Congo ‘Treaty, which he regards far from a_ bad 
bargain for this country, he that the so-called 
Lower Congo is, for all purposes of navigation, an impasse, 
a waterway leading nowhere, and terminating above Vivi, 
at the Yellala Falls, which completely bar all access between 
the Upper and Lower Congo. Between Banana Point 
and Vivi, the first of Mr. Stanley’s great stations, there is no 
place of very great importance, except Boma, which is about 
eighty miles from the mouth of the river, and contains many 
factories belonging to English, Dutch, French, Portuguese, and 
Belgian companies. But it isa very unhealthy place, as the heat 
is excessive, and as there lie behind the European houses great 
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less terrible than fever; and, indeed, the chief advantage of the 
Upper Congo region lies in its superior healthiness to that 
of the coast districts. What makes the Lower Congo de- 
partment of Mr. Johnston’s book most readable, therefore, 
is the description he gives of its vegetable and animal life, of the 
Lissochilus giganteus, the Phenix spinosa, the Scopus umbretta, 
the Pogonorynchus ceogaster, and the like, The following ac- 
count of the lagoons of the Lower Congo will show what we 
mean by comparing Mr. Johnston’s style with Waterton’s :— 


“ A rustling in the vegetation, and a large varanus lizard slips into 
the water, or on some trampled bank a crocodile lies asleep in the 
warm sun, with a fixed smirk hanging about his grim muzzle. These 
lagoons are places that are seething with life—life that is ever 
stirring, striving, and active—and when you suddenly arrive, slipping 
and splashing in the watery footholds, the sudden silence that 
greets you is the frightened, expectant hush of a thousand appre- 
hensive creatures. Beyond the lagoons and this strip of mud and 
water rises an almost impenetrable barrier of forest, nearly im- 
possible to pass by land, but which is fortunately pierced by many 
little arms or natural canals of the Congo, that intersect it and 
penetrate to the firm, dry land beyond. As you paddle gently ina 
native canoe through the watery valleys of this vegetable Venice, 
the majestic trees, firmly interlaced above and overarching the canal, 
shrouding all in pale-green gloom, the glimpses and vistas through 
the forest that you get reveal many beautiful forms of bird and insect 
life. Barbets, with red foreheads and large, notched bills, are sitting 
in stupid meditation on the twigs, giving a harsh and mechanical 
squeak, if the too near approach of the canoe disturbs their reverie. 
Little African woodpeckers are creeping up the branches, deftly turn- 
ing round towards the unseen side when they observe you; large, 
green mantises, or ‘ praying insects,’ are chasing small flies with 
their great, pouncing forelegs, and every now and then a blue roller- 
bird snaps up a mantis, in spite of its wonderful assimilation to its 
leafy surroundings. Farther into the forest, the canal, a blind alley 
of water, stops, the soil becomes solid and well raised, and a native 
path is discernible, leading through the now more park-like and formal 
clumps of forest to a distant village, whence the crowing of cocks and 
the occasional shouts of the inhabitants can be heard. But the birds 
do not lessen because we are approaching the abode of men. Out 
of the bosky trees little troops of black and white hornbills suddenly 
start, and flap their loose, irregular flight to another refuge. Violet 
plantain-eaters gleam out in their beauty from time to time; golden 
cuckoos, yellow-vented bulbuls, green fruit pigeons, grey parrots, 
parrots that are grey and blue and yellow-shouldered, green love- 
birds, a multitude of little waxbills, a medley of diverse and beautiful 
birds, enliven this walk through the forest, along the black, peat 
path, with their loud cries, their lovely plumage, and their rapid 
movements.” 


The Yellala Falls, some nine miles from Vivi, which render 
the Congo innavigable for a considerable period, were the object 
of a special visit by Mr. Johnston, under the guidance of a 
friendly native chief. We should say from his description of 
them that, although not deficient in grandeur, they are angry 
rather than grand. 

At the Vivi Station of the International Association, Mr. 
Johnston found Mr. Stanley, playing, with great success, 
his part of uncrowned king or benevolent autocrat of the Congo. 
Mr. Stanley supplied him with Zanzibari servants to attend 
him in his further explorations, and of them Mr. Johnston 
speaks in the highest terms, as a combination of Arab brain 
and Negro physique. On January 7th, 1883, Mr. Johnston left 
Vivi for that remarkable lake or expansion of the Congo known 
as Stanley Pool. The chief stations on the way bear the names 
of Isangila and Manyanga. At Manyanga, owing to the 
scarcity of European and the abundance of native food, Mr. 
Johnston was able to test the possibility of living on the 
products of the country entirely,—-obviously a very important 
matter, if there is to be anything like a general rush of 
Europeans to the Congo. He says:— 

‘©On the whole, I had little to complain of. We had no tea, coffee, 
cocoa, wine, sugar, butter, or bread, it is true; but with a little 
ingenuity, substitutes were found for many of these adjuncts to Euro- 
pean living. The goats gave plenty of milk, and we drank it hot, 
and ‘ made believe’ it was tea. Palm wine was our only intoxicant, 
and ‘kikwanga’ in some way took the place of bread. Palm oil fried 
our meats, enriched our stews, and fed the lamps that lighted up our 
evening meal. We had superb desserts of massive pine-apples, 
bananas made puddings that were richly sweet, and plantains took 
the place of potatoes. I never ate with better appetite, and rarely 
lived more happily.” 

Mr. Johnston is in raptures with Stanley Pool, “a great, 
cup-like basin,” about twenty-five miles long and sixteen 
broad, whose incomplete rim is formed by sierras of peaked 
and picturesque mountains, ranging on the southern side from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet in height. Mr. Johnston places little value 
on Brazzaville, a concession of territory to the French Republic, 
nine miles in length, which Mr. Stanley’s well-known rival in 
Congo exploration has secured. It consists of a few huts, half 
buried in bananas, and backed by thick forests, on the low-lying 
part of the Pool, and Mr. Johnston thinks it may become a 





. — 
rheumatic swamp. M. de Brazza should, if he could, have fixedh 
his station on the high and breezy “ Dover Cliffs ”—these, how. 
ever, according to Mr. Johnston, resemble the scenery round 
Lyme Regis, rather than the genuine Dover Cliffs—that rise 
above the Pool; or Kallina Point, a red cliff towering abou} 
50 ft. above the water, on the south bank of the expanding 
river, and which may become the Gibraltar of the Pool. Of 
the prospects of Leopoldville, Mr. Stanley’s station, it will 
suffice to quote what Mr. Johnston says :— 

“Leopoldville, situated at the western entrance to Stanley 
Pool, is destined to be the great empire city of Central Africa, 
From its shores, there are, according to Stanley’s calculations, 
4,520 miles of free navigation north, and south, and east, inta 
the heart of Africa. It will one day be the terminus of 9 
railway from the coast, and the starting-point of a river journey 
half across Africa. The ivory, copper, and iron, the spices, the 
wax, and the gums of the interior will meet in its marts the costumes 
of London and Paris, and products of the manufactories of the Old 
World. Or, in another sense, the raw material which is poured into 
Leopoldville from the interior will return to it from the exterior in 
other forms.” 

From Leopoldville, Mr. Johnston proceeded, as we have 
already seen, as far up the Congo as Bélébd, whose native: 
king, Ibaka, seems to be most remarkable for his hat, » 
wonderful structure of plaited grass, which leaves its owner’s 
head only once in a year, contains stores of cloth and other 
valuables, and is adorned with lizards cut out of tinfoil, and the 
label of the only champagne-bottle that ever reached Bélébé- 
In going to Bdélé6bé, Mr. Johnston tapped, so to speak, the more- 
densely peopled region of the Congo. He dwells enthusiasti- 
cally on the physical elegance of some of its tribes. Of the 
civilisation of the natives of Bélébé, who belong to the Bayanst 
race, he speaks highly, as being, although purely indigenous, of 
a higher order than is generally found in savage Africa. Their 
houses, arms, and household implements are constructed with 
skill and taste; they are great traders, and travel many 
hundred miles up and down the river, engaged in traffick- 
ing their ivory, slaves, and smoked fish. In_ special 
chapters, and in digressions which do not strike one as 
offensive or abruptly interjectional, however, Mr. Johnstom 
treats at considerable length of the anthropology as well as of the 
natural history of the Congo. His classification of the races of 
this region seems a sound one, and his remarks on the habits of 
the tribes, and such phenomena associated with their life as 
phallic worship, are marked by no inconsiderable amount 
of acuteness. The races of the Upper Congo are gay, 
after their fashion. They have few, if any, gloomy 
superstitions. They are ‘kindly, light-hearted, and full 
of sensibility to beauty. They are fond of colour and of music, and 
indulge in dancing that has much meaning and grace.” In the 
meantime, however, we are concerned mainly with the politica} 
possibilities of the population of the Congo basin, which has 
been calculated by Mr. Stanley at 49,000,000, or 55 to the 
square mile! Just at present, this huge mass does not own 
a single head or emperor. Mr. Johnston dissents from the: 
idea which kas been broached of introducing some sort of poli- 
tical cohesion among the Congo tribes, and for reasons which 
cannot be considered too carefully or too soon :— 

‘“ What has hitherto made Mr. Stanley’s work so rapid and so com- 
paratively easy,” he says, ‘has been the want of cohesion amongst 
the native tribes; he has had no great, jealous empire to contend 
with, as he would have had farther north or farther south. If 
one village declined to let him settle among them, the next town, out 
of rivalry, received him with open arms. There has been no mot 
d ordre, and this has enabled him to effectually implant himself in their 
midat. By banding the native kinglets in union, union which would 
inevitably turn them with race jealousy against the white man, the 
entry of civilisation into the Congo countries will be hindered, and 
this great work made dependent on the caprices of an African despot. 
The black man, though he may make a willing subject, can never 
rule. These people are well disposed in their present conditicn to 
receive Civilisation, but the civilisation must come not as a bumble 
suppliant, but asa monarch. It must be able to inspire respect as wel} 
as naive wonder, and this is what the expedition conducted by Mr. 
Stanley has succeeded in doing.” 


IS GOD KNOWABLE? * 
Mr. Iveracn would have made this very thoughtful and original 
book still more effective than it is, if he had not ranged over so 
wide a surface, and especially if he had not required in his 
readers so much knowledge of the thinkers with whom he is at 
issue. The chapter on “Dean Mansel and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer,” for instance, will hardly be intelligible to any who 





* Is God Knowable? By the Rev. J. Iverach, M.A., Aberdecn. London- 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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have not read a good deal of Dean Mansel and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer for themselves, whereas it would have been perfectly 
possible for Mr. Iverach so far to have condensed and explained 
the difficulties raised by Dean Mansel and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
as to the impossibility of any intelligent apprehension of the 
Absolute and Infinite Being by a finite creature, as to make his 
own reply a great deal more effective than it will be at pre- 
sent, to those who have not made a study of the philosophy 
of Agnosticism. It may be said that the book is hardly 
addressed to those who have not made some study of the 
Agnostic philosophy. But the truth is that a great many 
educated men who have not made much study of the Agnostic 
philosophy, have been greatly daunted by its superficial plausi- 
bility. Moreover, a great deal of this book is in the strictest 
sense intelligible to all educated men, and there is so little in it 
of technical philosophy, that it might very well have been 
cleared of all dependence on the reading of technical philosophy 
by a lucid exposition (such as no one has it more in his power 
than Mr. Iverach to give) of those few impressive and dismay- 
ing demonstrations that it is idle in such a being as man to seek 
to apprehend such a being as God, with which he intended to 
deal. The only fault we find with this book, which is full of 
moral and spiritual strength, is that it does not sufficiently con- 
fine the argument to specific points, and that where it does do 
so, it assumes too much knowledge on the part of its readers of 
the character of the reasoning with which the author is grappling. 
Mr. Iverach would, we think, have materially strengthened the 
volume before us, if he had devoted his first chapter, on 
“The Statement of the Question,” to the statement of 
the difficulties he intended to meet, and had there put 
those difficulties in as effective and as formidable a shape as 
possible. It always adds interest to the force of a reply, for the 
reader to see at once that he is in the hands of a thinker who 
has faced the whole extent of the difficulty, and not shrunk from 
representing it in its utmost vividness to his own mind. And 
again, we must say that we think Mr. Iverach’s book would 
have profited greatly by some survey of Frederick Denison 
Maurice’s controversy with Mr. Mansel on the subject of 
‘Mr. Iverach’s fourth chapter. The lectures on “ What is 
Revelation ?” and the Sequel published after Mr. Manséel’s 
reply, were amongst the ablest of Mr. Maurice’s writings, 
and condensed, indeed, into a short compass the study of 
a lifetime. As it is, this fourth chapter, on “ Dean Mansel and 
Mr. Spencer,’ and the chapter on “The Search after God” 
(which, again, we believe that Mr. Iverach would have greatly 
improved by a study of Mr. Maurice’s Religions of the World 
and their Relation to Christianity), do not seem to us up to the 
very high intellectual mark of other equally important chapters 
in this interesting book, 


The truth is, perhaps, that Mr. Iverach is a little too im- 
patient to dash into his answer, before he has clearly defined 
the nature of the difficulties for which an answer is needed. 
Thus, in the very first chapter, which he terms “Statement of 
the Question,” we find no very clear statement of the question, 
but do find at least as much of the statement of the answer as 
we do of the statement of the question. Before we have heard 
clearly where and who his antagonists are, Mr. Iverach begins 
deploying his legions and offering battle. This is the sign of a 
fiery and eager thinker, but it is hardly the sign of a methodical 
and commanding reasoner. And, in fact, the book, rich as it is 
in suggestion and vigorous in attack, is not masterly in 
arrangement, and in not a few of its chapters attempts a survey 
far more comprehensive than it is possible to do justice to in 
the space. 

However, we are too thankful for what Mr. Iverach gives ts, 
to insist further on what he does not give us. And we will 
goat once to the strong points of this book. The strongest 
point seems to us to be this,—Mr. Iverach insists justly enough 
that the Agnostics have all taken to rendering an impersonal 
account of the origin of the universe, on the strength of their 
familiarity with sciences which do not pretend to render the 
least account of the origin of persons at all. And he declares 
that such a proceeding is most unjustifiable. If they could 
in any way suggest how persons might arise out of agencies 
which are impersonal, agnostics might plead their scientific 
knowledge of those agencies to some purpose. But the truth is 
that, so far as our knowledge of the impersonal agencies them- 
selves go, that knowledge, as Mr. Iverach shows, is all due to 
persons, and so, absolutely due to them, that we can hardly 
be said to understand the impersonal agencies themselves, of 








which scientific men write, till we have studied them in 
the writings of the persons who first illuminated the subject 
by their genius :— 

“ Look for a moment at science itself. I wish to learn what science 
has to teach me. I come with the understanding that science is the 
universe as apprehended and understood by man. It may be that 
nature is greater than science, and there is in nature something 
grander, greater, and more subtile than man has yet known, but at 
present I seek to know what science has to teach me. I begin with 
the mathematical sciences, and proceed from the simplest element 
onwards to the most profound and far-reaching analysis. Nothing 
seems present here except definitions, axioms, and their results. I 
pass on to physics and chemistry, and here too I find myself in a 
region of impersonal forces, where all is calm and objective. I put 
myself under the guidance of the masters of natural science, and 
still there is speech only of necessity aud chance, of natural selection, 
which, on inquiry, means only the pressure of force from behind, not 
the onward beckoning of personal intelligence, working to a great and 
adequate end. Suppose I yield myself with all loyalty and obedience 
to their teaching, and try to explain the origin and growth of things 
by the forces postulated by Darwinism ; suppose I accept the account 
which science gives of the universe, on reflection I find myself pressed 
by another question,— how am I to account for science ? If the larger 
effect which we call nature can be accounted for by the action of im- 
personal forces, may science, the lesser effect, be accounted for in the 
same way? Asacandid seeker after truth I go to find an answer. 
I follow the stream of history downwards; as far as possible I find 
that the existence of the elements of geometry implies Euclid, that 
the elementary problems of mechanics imply Archimedes, that other 
mechanical knowledge implies Galileo, that the laws of atmospheric 
pressure imply Pascal, that the laws which regulate the movements 
of the heavenly bodies imply Kepler, that the law of gravitation im- 
plies Newton, and to finish, that quaternions imply Sir William R. 
Hamilton. With regard to Natural Science, I only remark that 
Darwinism implies Mr. Darwin. In all the other sciences I find every 
advance linked with the name of a man; and in seeking to know the 
present state of any science I have recourse to Thomson and Tait, to 
Clerk Maxwell, to Huxley, or to others, and everywhere it is found 
true that science has a personal origin. It is nothing to the purpose 
here to say that science so far is only a:true account of what goes on 
in nature. Iam not asking here whether science is true or not, but 
how did it arise, and how do we account for it, and I find the solution 
lying close at hand, plain, gross, and palpable; science has, I repeat, 
a personal origin. Not only so, but all the uses which man has made 
of nature, from the construction of the first rade weapon of flint up 
to railways, telegraphs, and other appliances, in their origin and de- 
velopment, have come from persons. Both in the arts of war and in 
the arts of peace, science and art have to make room for the dis- 
coverers of the differential calculus, and for the inventors of the 
bow and the spear, and for the inventors of the printing- 
press and the steam-engine. Nor does science find any 
difficulty in making this acknowledgment. Men of science some- 
times write biography, and recent accounts of Mr. Darwin, written 
by the most strenuous advocates of natural selection and of the 
method which seeks to eliminate every personal element from science, 
dilate on the greatness of the man, on the revolution he bas wrought 
in our ways of thinking, and on tke vast personal force which dwelt 
in him, apparent to all readers of his works, and manifest in a much 
more marked manner to those who had other ways of knowing him. 
The conclusion to be drawn from these accounts of Mr. Darwin is 
that it takes a person to produce impersonal results. But in what 
way the eulogists of Mr. Darwin, by the methods of science, justify 
their account of him, does not appear. Certainly, the method which 
recognises only impersonal elements has been laid aside or changed 
by them when they pass from the writing of science and begin to 
speak of Mr. Darwin....... As a matter of fact, it is not by the 
mere abstract result which may be reached when personality has 
been left out of account that the great men of the past have raised 
the common level of human life; these abstract results may be 
tabulated in manuals and formulated in unimpressive, dry-as-dust, 
lifeless tables. It is altegether different when we go to the great 
masters themselves, and find ourselves in contact with them. Then 
the borders of feeling are widened, and thought becomes vivid, and 
reason moves more swiftly because we are in contact with men of a 
mightier mould. But the fact that I am able to recognise their great- 
ness proves our kinship, and I know that their works are the out- 
growth of a personality like my own. Their relation to me and mine 
to them is a personal relation. This holds true even in the case of 
men who lived long ago, and it is much more true in the case of men 
living at this hour.” 


If, then, Mr. Iverach argues, our knowledge of science itself is all 
due to the genius of great men, who have identified every step 
in science with their intelligence, does it not seem most rash 
and illogical to assume that the origin of the agencies them- 
selves, to which we are thus personally introduced, must be 
impersonal, especially since the one point on which science 
has, as yet, thrown no light at all, is the marvellous appearance 
of persons in a world, which, if you deny a personal Creator, 
would be without any germs of personality. 

Our author also deals with great force with the assertion that 
it is “ anthropomorphic” to ascribe personality to the creative 
Power of the Universe, and points out that anthropomorphic it 
undoubtedly is, but that it is simply impossible to escape anthro- 
pomorphism by the very simple and childish device of omitting 
all the highest part of man in our view of the origin of things, 
and carefully ascribing to it all the lowest part of man. No 
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systems, says Mr. Iverach, in a very powerful chapter of this 
book, are so anthropomorphic as the systems which make most 
parade of avoiding anthropomorphism. It is hardly possible 
to put this better than Mr. Iverach puts it, in the following 
fine passage :— 


“If we take a system like that of Spinoza, of which so much 
bas been written in recent years, and of which men speak as if 
Spinoza had got beyond the accidents and limitations of human view, 
and saw the truth in universality and purity, what is the real essence 
of the system of Spinoza? It is to be found not in his definitions, 
mor in the axioms, nor yet in what he is pleased to call demonstrations, 
but in a simple fact, which he quietly slips in as if it were of no conse- 
quence,—in the simple fact that man is both a res cogitans and a res 
extensa. The universal substance, with infinite attributes, of which, 
however, only two can be known, to wit strength [sic. ? thought] and 
extension, is, when we come to look at it, simply man reduced to an 
extended and thinking thing, and enlarged indefinitely. Surely we 
may borrow here the language of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and say, that 
here is a magnified, non-natural man, non-natural because it is the 
enlargement to monstrosity of two aspects of ourselves, and these 
mot the highest. Yet we are told that Spinoza has transcended 
anthropomorphism and approached near to objective truth. If this be 
to transcend anthropomorphism, truly it is easy to be overcome. As 
Spinoza has put man under a microscope and has seen those aspects 
of him which he regarded enlarged to the utmost limits of existence, 
so certain followers of his, who have also drunk deeply of the scien- 
tific spirit of modern time, have looked at man from a distance so 
great as to see him reduced to the size of an atom. But both the 
universe of Spinoza and the atom of Professor Clifford are formed in 
the image of man. Mind-stuff is simply man minimised and brought 
down to atomic dimensions. ‘A moving molecule of inorganic 
matter does not possess mind or consciousness, but it possesses a 
small piece of mind-stnff. When molecules are so combined together 
as to form the film on the tender side of a jelly-fish, the elements of 
mind-stuff which go along with them are so combined as to form the 
faint beginnings of sentience. . . . When matter takes the complex 
form of a living human brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes the 
form of a human consciousness, having intelligence and matter.’ 
(Clifford on Mind, No. IX., p. 65.) In this essay on the natures of 
things in themselves, Prof. Clifford, with that remarkable clearness 
of statement characteristic of all be wrote, has set forth the con- 
<eption which was dimly hovering before the mind of Spencer and of 
Bain, which has now come to be known as the double-aspect theory. 
Mind corresponds to matter as the concave of a circle to the convex. 
‘They are inseparable, and appear in the molecule, as in larger and 
more complex measure they appear in man. It is not our purpose 
here to criticise this view. A trenchant criticism of it from ancther 
point of view than ours will be found in the work of Mr. Malcolm 
‘Guthrie, entitled On Mr. Spencer’s Unijication of Knowledge. What 
we seek here to point out is how anthropomorphic all this is. 
$o in truth are all systems of philosophy, for they deal with the 
relation of mind to matter, and of matter to mind, They always 
start with these factors of our own personal life, and they always 
come back to them with what experience they have gained by the 
way. They are anthropomorphic, whether, with Spinoza, they postu- 
fate a universal substance which has the known attributes of exten- 
sion and thought; with Kant, a manifold of sense, with a priori 
forms which make knowledge and experience possible; with Hegel, 
a universal self-consciousness, which constitutes the objects of its 
knowledge, and makes them possible to be known as objects ; or with 
Spencer, an inscrutable power which must ever remain unknown, 
and yet, strange to say, can be named by man. All these great con- 
structive systems, strive as they may, never get beyond anthropo- 
morphism ; and the more they strive to get beyond it, the more 
anthropomorphic they become. Even Darwinism, or evolution, which 
is thought by some, Strauss, for example, to have won an objective 
view, is, when we consider it, more anthropomorphic than any other 
system. It is simply an extension of Malthnsianism to the animal 
world ; and the fierce struggle for existence which he sees going on 
throughout all life is only an enlarged form of the competition with 
which we are all familiar. Darwinism is Malthusianism writ large.” 


Of course, the book is not as effective on its positive as it is 
on its negative side. It is always much easier to show the weak- 
ness of other thinkers, than to replace that weakness by our 
own strength. Mr. Iverach argues—and, to our minds, argues 
most truly—that though all systems which only represent the 
unassisted efforts of human thought to get at the heart of the 
universe have failed in disclosing the origin of the universes 
there is ample evidence, to those whose minds and _ hearts 
go in search of it, that a Power infinitely higher than 
‘our own has sought us out, has filled us with the con- 
viction of his guidance, has impressed upon us his power to 
inspire and raise us, and to unite himself more and more closely 
with us, and has himself fulfilled the hope which he deliberately 
raised. Mr. Iverach is often forcible in this part of his 
book, but not so forcible as in the earlier part of it. The 
passage, in the chapter on “The Christian Solution,” in 
which Mr. Iverach dwells on the desire of modern philo- 
sophy to find unity in the universe, and to dwell on “the 
persistence of energy ” as the pledge of that unity, and where 
he shows that St. Paul anticipated that desire long before 
science had elaborated it, and expressed in words of marvellous 
force his belief in a persistent bond of creation, is a very fine 








passage, and one that will do more to impress religions men of 
science than any other in this book. But whether it will impress 
men of science whose minds are turned in the opposite direction, 
we are very doubtful. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its deficiencies, we value this little 
book, as indicating the appearance of a strong man in the field 
of philosophy and theology,—a man who, with more method 
and deliberation, will undoubtedly obtain a careful hearing, even 
from bitterly prejudiced antagonists, if, at least, they are as 
able as they are prejudiced. 





ENGLAND AND THE ALGERINE PIRATES* 
MEDITERRANEAN piracy is as old as history itself. Indeed, it is 
much older, for we hear of it as a recognised institution long 
before history had begun. There are many strange things in 
its records, but the strangest of al is the audacity and 
impunity with which it has defied the greatest Powers of 
the world. It would be difficult to believe the story which 
Cicero tells of the provocations of the Cilician pirates in 
his own times, and of the long-suffering patience with 
which Rome endured them, only that we can match and 
more than match it with the shameful varrative of the deal- 
ings between Algiers and ourselves. Rome, indeed, when she 
had a breathing-space from civil strife, roused herself to put an 
end to the plague; nor did it require three months to make 
the Mediterranean as safe as an Italian lake. But England 
submitted to the cruellest humiliations for more than three cen- 
turies, while the other European States fared even worse at the 
hands of these barbarians. It is difficult to understand the 
causes of this extraordinary forbearance, or rather, pusilla- 
nimity. The mutual jealousy of the European Powers had, 
of course, much to do with it. Indeed, the one bright spot 
in this dark record of disgrace is the action of Cromwell, of all 
English statesmen the most courageous and independent in his 
conduct of the foreign relations of England. Commonly, our 
rulers and their agents, military and civil, were content to use 
methods which were curiously inapplicable to the savages with 
whom they had to do. Colonel Playfair tells the story of how 
Admiral Cavendish (who was sent on a mission in 1738) respect- 
fully declined to receive a fine lion which the Dey had sent him, 
because “it would not eat straw.’’ We were always trying to 
make the Algerian lion eat straw. Presents, which he simply 
added to the much more profitable returns of piracy, and 
treaties, which were torn up as soon as the negotiators’ backs 
were turned, were employed with a persistency which was as 
fruitless as it was humiliating. Force was sometimes threatened, 
but it was very seldom applied ; and when it was applied, a fatal 
imbecility seemed to beset all who had the management of 
affairs. 

Algiers, though owning for many years the nominal sove- 
reignty of the Sultan, became practically independent of him 
in 1529. From that time, very nearly down to its conquest by 
France, just three centuries after, it may be said to have existed 
by the practice of piracy. The records of our own relations 
with it become frequent from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In the seven years 1609-1616, the navy of Algiers had 
taken 466 British vessels, the crews of which had been sold into 
slavery. In 1620, James I., roused by endless complaints of 
British merchants and seamen, sent a naval force, which 
numbered in all about three thousand men and five hundred 
guns. ‘The demands which Sir Robert Mansel, who was in 
command, was instructed to make were fair enough. Restitution 
was to be made for all ships taken during the last six years, the 
pirates were to be executed or delivered up, all English subjects 
held in captivity were to be sent on board the flagship. But 
the results were miserably inadequate. The officers in command 
of the ships seem to have been a set of debauched courtiers, who 
spent in feasting the time which ought to have been given to 
action. In the end, eighteen slaves only were given up, though 
it was known that there were hundreds in the town. Before 
the end of the next year the corsairs were actually haunting 
the English and Irish coasts, where they captured forty-nine sail. 
Diplomacy was next tried. Compensation was promised for the 
injuries done by Sir Robert Mansel’s futile expedition ; in return, 
the Algerians were to turn their attention to legitimate trade. 
Nothing was further from the thoughts of these gentlemen, who, 
indeed, had nothing to sell, and the slave business went on as 





* The Scourge of Christendom: Annals of British Relations with Algiers prior to the 
French Conquest. By Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. Playfair, London: Smith, Elder, 
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satialernaneiint: Then recourse was had to the ransoming of the 
captives, a method which, humiliating as it was, was certainly 
effective, as far as it went. Little money, however, was forth- 
coming. A general collection throughout the kingdom produced 
less than £3,000. In 16382, “their Lordships” of the Privy 
Council “ were moved with compassion at the extreme affliction 
of his Majesty’s subjects in captivity,” and appointed Commis- 
sioners to treat for their redemption. More than eleven years 
after, nothing appears to have been done. The Privy Council 
had indeed good reason to be moved with something more than 
compassion. In 1631, the Algerines had actually sacked 
an Irish village, Baltimore, from which they carried off 
937 prisoners. Two men-of-war were in the neighbour- 
hood, but did nothing to prevent or avenge the outrage. The 
pirates came even nearer than Treland. In July, 1640, they carried 
off from the shore near Penzance sixty men, women, and 
children. ‘The result of this brisk trading was that in the 
October of the same year there were “no less than 3,000 poor 
English in miserable captivity.” Among: the prisoners taken 
the next year was an English clergyman, Mr. Devereux Spratt, 
from whose journal Colonel Playfair makes some interesting 
extracts. Spratt acted as chaplain to his fellow-captives, and 
indeed to the English trading community, for whom he was 
permitted to perform the services of marriage and baptism. We 
now come to something more pleasant to read about. In 1645, 
the Parliament sent one Edmond Casson to redeem captives 
in Algiers and Tunis. One list of the slaves thus liberated is 
extant. The highest price fetched by any one was 1,392 
dobles (a doble is equivalent to two francs), a sum equal, 
allowing for the increase of value, to not less than five hundred 
pounds of our money. The usual price was something more 
than one-third of this. Before long, we hear of something more 
satisfactory than ransoming. “ General” Robert Blake was 
sent in 1655 with a fleet of twelve ships to chastise the 
Mediterranean pirates. His first object was 'Tunis,—and he did his 
work very effectually. “Next morning, very early, we entered 
with the fleet into the harbour, and anchored before their 
castles, the Lord being pleased to favour us with a gentle gale 
off the sea, which cast all the smoke upon them, and made our 
work the more easy, for after some hours’ dispute we set on fire 
all their ships; and, the same favourable gale still continuing, 
we retreated out again into the roads.” ‘ Never, surely,” says 
Colonel Playfair, with great truth, “was a glorious victory 
narrated in more simple and modest language.” From Tunis 
Blake sailed to Algiers. His instructions were to come to terms, 
if he could, but “in case they shall refuse to do justice to us and 
the subjects aforesaid, you shall use the force under your com- 
mand to compell them thereunto, and to that purpose you are 
authorised to assault them at land or sea, and to fight with, kill, 
and slay all such persons as shall oppose you.” Algiers made 
no difficulty in delivering up all British captives, for a moderate 
ransom. 

In 1688, the French tried their hands at a bombardment, but 
without doing much good. Mr. Cole, a merchant engaged in the 
Algiers trade, pithily’sums up the result of the engagement in 
these words : “ In all, bombs fired, 13,300; French murdered, 49.” 
These were French residents, whom the Dey put to death 
during the bombardment, by way of reprisals. It was, as may 
be supposed, a bad time for this nationality. ‘‘ Seven French- 
men,” we read, “ were brought to the castle to be murdered. 
To save their lives, they would have turned Moors; the Pasha 
told them no, but if they turned Jews, they would be saved. 
They turned Jews, cursed their king and country, and were sent 
to be instructed in the Mosaic Law.” ‘This was, of course, an 
insult to the French, and a very ingenious one, too, which 
showed that the Dey of the time had a keen eye for business. 
The Frenchmen were probably men of some means. As 
Mahommedans, they would have been protected in their property; 
as Jews, they were liable to perpetual exactions. “ Mezzomorte” 
(that was the Dey’s nickname, given him from his deathlike 
appearance) showed, indeed, his commercial instinct, by his 
famous remark, when he heard how much the French bombard- 
ment had cost,—“ For half the sum, I would have burnt the city 
myself.” 

In 1724, Mr. Belton, a liveryman of the Ironmongers’ Com- 
pany, left half his estate for the redemption of British slaves in 
Turkey or Barbary. The slaves got some benefit, we may 
believe, for in the course of the next hundred years £21,000 
was laid out in ransoms. But it is tolerably clear that the 
Company got a great deal more. The half was worth £10,000 








in 1730, and the estate now produces £10,000 a year. It is not 
difficult to see that a considerable sum must have been diverted, 
before the objects of the bequest came to an end, to other 
purposes. When Lord Exmouth obtained the surrender of all 
the Algerian captives, in 1816, the number was found to amount 
to 1,642. Only 18 of these, it is true, were English; but the 
Company would not have committed an unpardonable breach of 
trust, if they had enlarged their interpretation of Thomas 
Belton’s will by including non-English captives. This, we can- 
not but think, is not the least discreditable incident of this 
discreditable history. 

It is needless to pursue the subject any further. Enough 
has been said to show that Colonel Playfair has given us a most. 
interesting book. His task has been, in some respects, far from 
agreeable. One’s blood boils to read of the cruelties which 
these barbarians inflicted, and which, shameful to say, Europe 
was too indifferent, too cowardly, or, as is probably the case, 
too much swayed by jealousy and separate interests, to suppress 
by a combined effort. To exhume these deplorable records from 
their resting-places must have been still more painful. But the 
work had to be done, and it has been done well. 





A WOMAN’S REASON.* 


Tuts seems to us the best book that its author has yet produced, 
and likely to increase the well-deserved popularity which he 
already enjoys in England. Not only are his characteristic good 
points to be found therein, but, furthermore, he condescends to 
modify that lofty contempt for incident as a legitimate source of 
attraction to novels which he has hitherto been somewhat inclined 
to carry to excess, and which has led to some people’s thinking him 
occasionally monotonous. Itis a matter of course that any story 
by him will contain quiet humour, delicate delineation of char- 
acter, and that careful noting of small details which causes his 
writing to be a sort of literary equivalent to miniature-painting. 
But in a A Woman’s Reason this is not all, for he admits also a 
(for him) unwonted amount of incident, change of scene, and 
variety in one way or other, whereby the story’s interest 
is sustained unflaggingly from beginning to end. There is. 
even a shipwreck described, and deeds whose proportions are 
heroic enough to involve life and death! And when the reader 
finds these sensational events narrated well, simply, and 
graphically, he feels that if Mr. Howells is ordinarily chary of 
introducing thrilling situations into his books, at all events it 
is not from lack of power to imagine and describe such things. 
The heroine, Helen Harkness, is a Boston young lady, whose 
father dies suddenly. Hitherto she has always taken life ew 
princesse, living in ease and fashion, and with a sense of “ secure 
possession in perpetuity of whatever was gracefully supreme in 
the world, of whatever was prosperously fastidious and aloof.’” 
This pleasant state of things terminates abruptly at the death 
of her father, who has long been losing money in business, 
though he has kept her quite ignorant of the fact. Without any 
warning she finds herself plunged into poverty, and forced 
to choose between earning her own livelihood or living upon 
her friends. These are surely as warm-hearted and generous a 
set of friends as ever fell to the lot of any mortal, and their 
offers to assist her are unmistakeably genuine. But as Helen’s 
pride makes her prefer trusting to her own resources to accept- 
ing charity, she refuses to be helped, establishes herself in a 
cheap lodging, and commences her independent battle with the 
world. She goes to work valiantly, with a vague belief of being 
able to do all sorts of things, and tries her hand at one thing 
after another, passing from painting vases and writing reviews, 
to high-class millinery for ladies, and descending finally to low- 
class millinery for cooks and “second girls.” Her confidence 
in her own abilities proves, however, to be sadly misplaced ; she 
fails totally in all her undertakings except the last, and even in 
that she certainly does not achieve success. She is brave, true, 
loveable, clever, a lady to the backbone, and to our thinking 
the most charming heroine Mr. Howells has yet drawn; but 
there are three terrible obstacles in the way of her earning 
money. The first two are in herself—one being a provoking 
deficiency in common sense which distinguishes her when 
practical business has to be done; and the other, a self-con- 
sciousness, which she does not get rid of till after two years of 
knocking about have enabled her to say “I have got to work- 
ing at last as other people do who earn their own living, without 
thinking at all that it is I that am doing it.” And the third 





* A Woman's Reason. By William D. Howells, London: D, Douglas. 
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obstacle is in her author, who enunciates opinions as to the 
worthlessness of women’s work which evidently make it im- 
possible that he should allow her to succeed. Indeed, the book 
might, not inaptly, have been entitled, “ Struggles of a Young 
Lady to Earn her Own Living, related by a Gentleman who is 
firmly convinced that she could do nothing of the kind.” Her 
adventures seem intended as an illustration of his own views as 
to the bread-winning capacities of the weaker sex, which—especi- 
ally if the women are ladies—he regards as little better than 
nothing. Again and again does he, by the mouth of his 
characters, put forward theories that will seem shocking to 
advocates of female independence, and the equality of men and 
women. ‘Take, for instance the following:—‘*A woman 
ean sometimes do something without damaging others. 
But when a lady undertakes to help herself, some man has 
to suffer for it.’ Helen, therefore, who is described as “ a cul- 
tivated and agreeable girl, with bright ideas on all sorts of 
pleasant subjects,” is condemned to failure in her gallant efforts, 
because she is “ merely and entirely a lady, the most charming 
thing in the world, and as regards anything but a lady’s destiny, 
the most helpless.” Marriage he considers to be the proper 
destiny of women; and the probability of their accepting that 
lot, appears to him the reason why their attempts to embrace 
any profession are sure to fail. He makes even Cornelia Root— 
herself a practical, hard-working spinster—allow that this is 
the case. “Ifa man,” she says, “ takes a thing up, he takes it 
up for life; but if a woman takes it up, she takes it up till some 
fellow comes along and tells her to drop it. I don’t know 
whether I want to join in any cry that'll take women’s minds 
off of gettin’ married. It’s the best thing for ’em, and it’s about 
all they’re fit for, most of ’em, and its nature; there’s no 
denyin’ that. But if women are to be helped along inde- 
pendent of men—and I never was such a fool as to say they 
were—why, it’s a drawback.” And that the result of Helen’s 
hard experiences is to bring her to much the same conclusion 
appears from the following, which occurs, it must be explained, 
at the end of the book, when she has been telling her past 
history to a girl who is preparing for a somewhat similar 
attempt at independence :— 

“¢ And oh!’ she said, at the end, ‘do learn to do something that 

people have need of, and learn to do it well and humbly, and just as 
sf you had been working for your living all your life. Try to notice 
how men do things, and, when you're at work, to forget that you’rea 
woman, and, above all, a young lady.’ After she came away, she 
said there was one thing more she wished to say to that girl. ‘ What 
was that ?’ asked Fenton. ‘ Not to omit the first decent opportunity 
ef marrying any one she happened to be in love with.’ ‘Perhaps it 
wasn’t necessary to say that,’ suggested her husband. ‘No,’ sighed 
Helen; ‘and that’s what undoes all the rest.’ ”’ 
Is there not a half-pathetic quaintness in the sigh which ex- 
presses her regret at being obliged to allow that the one point she 
omitted, and whose importance she cannot deny, is just the one 
thing to nullify all the good advice she has been giving? One 
great cause of her troubles is having written her lover a hasty 
letter, which he interpreted as a final dismissal, and on receipt 
thereof promptly rushed off to a three-years exile. This, how- 
ever, becomes the means of enhancing her attractiveness, by 
bringing out the constancy of her nature. No temptation,can 
make her forget the man she loves, and whom she believes she 
will never see again; and for his sake she rejects the offers even 
of a rich, amiable, young, and altogether desirable English Peer 
of Radical proclivities—who, by-the-bye, betrays a beautiful un- 
consciousness of the existence of class distinctions where there 
is no Peerage by talking of Americans as being “ all commoners 
together,” without a notion that the phrase is likely to wound 
the sensitive and aristocratic feelings of the republican girl 
whom he addresses. 

Amongst the many amusing bits which the book contains, one 
to be especially noticed is the description of an auction, which 
is conducted by an unscrupulous rogue endowed with a great 
command of chaff. Being at his wits’ end to raise the bidding, 
he makes it a personal matter, and appeals to his hearers to bid 
for the sake of saving his professional reputation—which strikes 
us as a very happy idea for an auctioneer. Subjoined is part 
of this scene :— 

“« A quick succession of small bids now ran the sum up to twenty- 
four thousand, at which point it hung, in spite of all the devices of 
the auctioneer to urge it beyond. ‘ Going, going, going’—he swung his 
right hand threateningly above the open palm of the left—‘ going to 
Mr. White, at twenty-four thousand dollars! Are you alldone?? He 
scanned the crowd, and pierced it to the outer circle with his auda- 


cions glance. ‘Going at twenty-four thousand dollars to Mr. White. 
Are you all done, twice; are you all done, three times? Going once, 





going twice, going—gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, putting his Cigar 
in his mouth and his thumbs in his waistcoat-pockets, and addreag. 
ing them in a low, impassioned tone; ‘Gentlemen, it’s no money for 
it! I should feel ashamed, personally disgraced, if this property 
went for such asum. I should know that it was owing to some fault 
of mine, some failure on my part to impress its value upon you. But 
I have trusted to your own sagacity, to your own intelligence, to the 
fact that you are all Boston men, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
prices of adjacent property, and the worth of this. 1 may haye 
deceived myself; but I appeal to you now, gentlemen, not to let me 
suffer by the confidence I have reposed in you. My professional 
repute is in your hands. If this estate goes at twenty-four thousand 
dollars, I am a ruined man.’ A general langh, in which the auctioneer 
himself joined so far as to smile, met this appeal. He ran his eye 
over the assembly. Snddenly he exclaimed, ‘Thank you, Mr, 
Everton! Was it twenty-six ?’”’ 


In conclusion, we wish to question the expediency of using such 
sentences as “ sat a little back of him,” instead of “ sat behind 
him ;” “looked Helen for sympathy,” instead of “looked to 
Helen,” &c.; “ bade him to telegraph her,” instead of “ telegraph 
to her;” “ known out the family,” instead of “ known out of the 
family.” These may be good Americanisms, perhaps, but they 
certainly grate unpleasantly upon the English ear. 





THE WORLD IN 1883.* 

Or the great discoveries that distinguish the nineteenth cen. 
tury, those concerned with the improvement of the means of 
communication are undoubtedly among the most important. 
The saving of time they have effected has practically added 
several years to active human life; provincial prejudices have 
in great measure disappeared, and even international jealousies 
have been mitigated, if not in substance, at least in the mode of 
their expression, through the beneficent influence, exercised in a 
thousand ways, of increased human intercourse. Every branch 
of human inquiry, by the operation of the same cause, has 
widened its horizon, and attained a keenness of analysis, to- 
gether with an accuracy and wealth in detail, nothing less than 
marvellous. Thus we find ourselves enabled to shape the forces, 
physical and moral, that make up our universe, towards an ever- 
growing perfection of adaptation to the higher, as well as to the 
lower needs of mankind. But the most immediate and obvious 
result of the increase in the facilities for travel is seen in the 
enormous extension of geographical knowledge that the last fifty 
years have witnessed. The restlessness characteristic of our 
time is directly or indirectly almost wholly the product of the 
application of steam to the means of locomotion. This 
new factor in human affairs acts beyond as well as within 
the civilised area, which, after all, is but a small tract of 
the earth’s surface. From an irregular frontier, to which 
railroad or steamboat carrics him and his appliances, the 
traveller starts on his exploration of the couutry beyond, and 
every year enables him to lessen the interval between his base 
and the theatre of his labours. Ere long, steamers will regu- 
larly ply on the waters of the Niger and the Congo, and the suc- 
cessors of Park and Livingstone will loll comfcrtably in a deck- 
chair, while they are borne into the heart of Africa, which those 
courageous and patient pioneers could reach only after weeks or 
months of tedious and dangerous travel. But an ample field 
still remains for the display of the virtues of the explorer, 
and hardly a year passes without its heroic tale of endurance, 
disaster, and success. Arctic ice and torrid heats are alike 
braved, dangers of sea and land, hunger, thirst, disease, and even 
death, are affronted more ardently than ever, to “ polish off” a 
peak, trace the source of a river or the boundaries of a lake, 
or investigate the physical character or political condition of an 
interior. 

This fury for discovery was unknown to the ancients, and is 
equally unknown to the Oriental peoples of the present day. Itis 
specially acharacteristic of the Teutonic race, and aboveall of that 
offshoot of it which mainly peoples and gives the whole national 
character to England. All over the world, to the great discon- 
tent of our neighbours across the water, capes, headlands, bays, 
and islands receive English names, with which those of French 
and Spanish origin hardly compete, save in certain restricted 
portions of the earth’s surface, bearing witness for ever to the 
enterprise and andacity of our countrymen. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, hardy navigators not a few and of 
various nationalities boldly ventured upon unknown tracks in 
search of new regions. But their object was simply to find 
fresh Indies to spoil of gold and treasure, or at the best fresh 
markets to satisfy the greed of a rapidly developing commerce. 





* A Pronouncing Guzetteer of the Worll, with Etymologicul Notices, Fourth 
Elition. Edinburgh: Oliver anl Boyd. 1283. 
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The explorers of the nineteenth century may, indeed, have the 
expansion of trade before them as a collateral or subsidiary 
aim, but their chief goal, the one that kindles their enthusiasm 
and sustains their courage under the pains and perils of 
travel, is the investigation of the physical features of unknown 
or little known regions. 

In these days, every mode of human activity finds its expression 
jn literature, and geography can boast of a bibliography commen- 
surate with its importance and interest. Every twelvemonth 
adds in an increasing ratio to the already enormous library of 
travel, and even out-of-the-way places like the Hawaiian king- 
dom appear every second or third year to uved a new description. 
The records of learned societies, articles in magazines, and 
columns of narrative in the newspapers aid in satisfying the 
craving of travellers to tell and of readers to hear their tales of 
strange lands and peoples. In such works as the one before 
us, the results of the labours of the whole army of travellers 
and explorers are summed up together with the heads of the 
world’s history, political and social, and thus a sort of periodical 
stock-taking of the human race and its possessions is effected. 
The process has to be repeated at shorter and shorter intervals ; 
of the present gazetteer, now in its fourth edition, the first issue 
took place only in 1879. There are no continents left to dis- 
cover, probably hardly an island exists whose position is not 
known; but in Africa, in South America, in Australia, and in 
South-Eastern Asia there are vast interiors, of which the de- 
tailed description will task the energies of explorers for years to 
come, despite the comparative rapidity with which the work is 
being done. Atno period of history has the social and political 
evolution of the populations that throng the surface of the globe 
proceeded at anything like the rate witnessed during the last 
half-century. Nor does this remark apply exclusively to the 
peoples who dwell within the civilised area. The most striking 
changes, indeed, are perhaps those which have taken place, more 
especially during the last decade or two, in what it has been the 
fashion to term the seri-civilised races—it were perhaps more 
just to call them simply differently civilised—that inhabit 
China and Japan, and at the present moment the former of 
these countries is in the throes of a movement which has its 
home as well as its foreign aspect, and which is likely to usher 
in a revolution, that will be none the less sure because it 
will be slowly accomplished. A revolution in the political 
and social organisation of the compactest and hugest of human 
agglomerations must have consequences to the world which 
it is impossible to estimate. Even savagedom has entered 
upon the path of civilisation, whether for good or ill it is 
not easy to say, possibly merely for its own annihilation. 
Cannibalism is confined to a few scattered islands in Polynesia, 
and the islands where Captain Cook was murdered a century 
ago are provided with the completest modern apparatus of King, 
Peers, Commons, Bishops, and policemen. By a strange irony, 
it is the politest people of the West that affords the spectacle 
of a survival of the most rudimentary of barbarous instincts at 
@ moment when savagery is rapidly ceasing in one of its most 
familiar haunts. 

In the present volume, hardly a town of any importance, 
historical, political, or even traditional, is left unnoticed. Like 
many modern dictionaries, its pages may be turned over with 
interest by the general reader. The facts, historical, physical, or 
other, which constitute what for want of a better word we may 
term the differentia of a country, a city, or a town, are briefly 
given. Here, of course, is much room for diversity of opinion, 
and the compiler’s differentia in not a few cases seems to 
us insufficient or trivial. Something more important, for 
example, might have been said of Avignon than that the cele- 
brated fountain of Vaucluse is near the town. The fact that 
for seventy years it was the residence of the Popes might, at 
least, have been mentioned. But the general character of the 
work is a testimony to the strong desire for width of informa- 
tion, which is one of the best features of the modern world. The 
etymology of many names is given to satisfy this thirst, and 
shows considerable research, though the derivations are not 
always satisfactory. Finsbury—to point out a few errors— 
has nothing to do with fens, as its old name, “ Vinesbury,” 
sufficiently proves; the “gate” of Reigate does not mean a 
barrier, but an approach or passage among the “ricg” or 
high ridges that overshadow the pretty Surrey town; 
Morlaix is unconnected with the Celtic “mor,” sea, but 
descends from the old Latin name “Monsrelaxus,” through 
the Breton corruption of it, “ Montroulez.” The “Corn” of 





Cornwall, in old Cornish “ Kernou,” in Breton “ Kerne,” is pro- 
bably the Celtic carn (cairn), “a rock” or “pile of rocks,” and 
not the Latin cornu. “Carse”’ might have been explained as a 
low-lying, marshy tract, connected doubtless, ety mologically, 
with the Celtic kar, ker, or kaer, a word that appears to have 
signified a place free from forest growth. We cannot say that 
the pronunciation is well indicated, particularly of the vowel 
“a,” the “a” sound of which (as in “all,” “call”) is not 
figured at all, with the result that the reader is directed to pro- 
nounce the first syllables of Alderley, Alderney, and Salford 
so as to make the vowel rhyme with “a” in “far.” With re- 
gard to foreign names, however, this exception does not apply ; 
and among them we have found no instance of the accent being 
wrongly marked,—a matter of importance, seeing how con- 
stantly Englishmen pronounce “ Brindisi,” “ Bergamo,” “Mo- 
dena,” and the like with the accent on the second in lieu of on 
the first, and Pavia with the accent on the first in lieu of on 
the second syllable. The work, which includes a useful atlas, 
may fairly be said to be one of great value and interest to all who 
want to know something more about a place than its mere 
physical accidents and its statistics. 





UNTRAVELLED ITALY.* 
Notwitustanpiné the vast number of tourists who yearly visit 
the Italian peninsula, and even diverge from the beaten track to 
make excursions in different directions, how few are there to 
whom Apulia, the Abruzzi, Basilicata, and Calabria are more 
than names, or who can conjure up anything like a clear idea 
of the tract of country of which these are the principal divisions? 
Mr. Hare makes a liberal estimate when he says there are 
probably not two hundred living who have explored a region 
which offers such rich treasures to the archwologist and the 
painter, and we can, to a certain extent, understand the diffidence 
with which he puts forth a guide-book to cities which, though 
presenting features of more than common interest, seem to be 
within the reach of only the most energetic and enduring of travel- 
lers. As he says himself, the vastness and ugliness of the districts 
to be traversed, the bareness and filth of the inns, the rough- 
ness of the natives, the terror of earthquakes, the insecurity of 
the roads from brigands, and the far more serious risk of malaria 
or typhoid fever from the bad water, have hitherto frightened 
strangers away from the southern parts of Italy; and although 
these evils are each year lessening, it cannot yet be said to be 
either pleasurable or prudent to linger much along the line of 
route from Naples to Sicily, though a détour into Apulia can 
be made with less danger and less discomfort. 

Under these circumstances, it is pleasant to have set before 
us by means of Mr. Hare’s excellent word-painting the many 
classic and medieval buildings with which these districts 
abound, especially as these antiquarian subjects are every now 
and then agreeably enlivened by sketches of romantic scenery 
and curious aspects of ancient and modern life, although the 
latter give us, in many instances, a sad insight into the miser- 
able condition of a population ground down by taxation, and a 
prey to every kind of oppression which can be perpetrated in 
the name of justice, or carried ont under the pretext of ancient 
usage, the great increase of taxes under the Sardinian rule being 
a fact upon which the author dwells very strongly. 

On the first part of the book, treating of the country between 
Rome and Naples, and of the latter city and its environs, it is un- 
necessary to dwell, the whole region being tolerably well known to 
travellers. It is the author’s plan to follow the main lines of rail- 
way, indicating the best points of divergence, and the means of 
reaching more remote points of interest ; therefore, after describ- 
ing La Cava, Sorrento, Amalfi, Salerno, Paestum, and some of 
the ancient cities of Campania, he goes back to the Marches of 
Ancona, and takes us down the pleasant coast-line which ends 
at Otranto, and afterwards over the dreary tract of country 
leading to Reggio, where matters are so contrived by the Italian 
railway authorities that the halts are invariably made, without 
the least apparent necessity, precisely in those spots where there 
is absolutely nothing to see. Coming southwards from Ancona, 
having on the left the sparkling waters of the Adriatic, with 
their gay fishing-boats, and on the right a line of hills crested 
with picturesque old towns, we find at Pescara a short line of 
railway leading into the heart of the Abruzzi, passing through 
Chieti, called from its brightness “ the Naples,” and ending at 
Aquila, “ the Rome,” of the three provinces. More interesting, 


* Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily, By Augustus J. C. Hare. London: 
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perhaps, however, than either is Solmona, the birthplace of 
Ovid, “a perfectly mediwval city, grandly situated on an 
isolated platform, crowned by many towers, and backed by 
snowy mountains,” with its picturesque aqueduct and beautiful 
remains of Gothic edifices. From Solmona, too, a walk of a couple 
of miles takes one to the strange hermitage of Monte Murrone, 
whose occupant, afterwards Pope Celestine V., was so suddenly 
summoned to be crowned at Aquila and to ascend the pontifical 
throne; and excursions may also be made in summer-time to 
Castel di Sangro and Isernia, both of which places are situated 
in romantic spots, and contain various objects of interest. From 
Aquila, which well deserves a visit, a good pedestrian can reach 
the home of the Cenci, “that savage rock, the Castle of 
Petrella ;”’ and the wild scenery may make it worth his while to 
do so, even if he have no sentimental sympathy with the very 
mythical woes of Shelley’s heroine. From Solmona, again, but 
still only in summer weather, the tourist may reach the beautiful 
Lago di Scanno, with the wonderfully picturesque little town of 
the same name, where the costume of the women is remark- 
ably striking. This charming spot will be more approachable 
when the railway to Avezzano and Sora is completed. 

With regard to Apulia, we find a considerable discrepancy 
between Mr. Hare’s introductory remarks, in which he speaks 
of the rapid improvement of the inns, and what he says when 
he treats in detail of Puglia Piana and Puglia Petrosa, and tells 
us that it is a part of Italy which is behindhand in civilisation 
to a degree which will only be credible to those who have tried 
it, the filth of the railway stations being indescribable, and the 
food procurable at the buffets simply uneatable. The wide 
northern plains are still, as in ancient times, famous for the 
rearing of sheep, which are “ guarded by milk-white dogs, as in- 
telligent as they are fierce ;”’ but itis in the mountain region that 
the traveller will find most objects of interest, and he is recom- 
mended to choose Foggia as a centre for excursions, one of which 
should be to Melfi and Monte Voltore, in the Basilicata. From 
Trani a pleasant drive of three hours takes one to Castel del 
Monte, the favourite palace of Frederick IT., which is stillin almost 
perfect preservation. Bari, with its two great churches, Bitonto, 
with its noble cathedral, Otranto and its picturesque castle, all 
come under review; but Taranto, the island town, will be more 
attractive to many visitors, not merely from its striking position, 
but on account of its singular inner harbour, or Mare Picciolo, 
celebrated from the most ancient times for its fisheries. Ninety- 
three varieties of fish and a hundred and fifty kinds of shells 
and echini are here produced, amongst them the silk-bearing 
penna marina; and there is a hill entirely composed of the shells 
of the Murex trunculus and Murex brandaris, used in making 
the purple dye, for after that of Tyre the purple of Tarentum 
was considered the best. Oysters and mussels are farmed at 
Taranto, the latter being grown upon ropes, which when 
festooned with shells are drawn up and carried to the market, 
where many another curious sight meets the eye. 

Only determined and hardy archwologists will care, we are 
told, to explore the sites of once famous cities in Magna Graecia, 
and so deadly is the malaria in the greater part of this country 
that it would be the merest foolhardiness to linger in it. A single 
night spent at Cotrone will certainly result in illness, and yet 
this place was once so salubrious that “more healthy than 
Crotona” had passed into a by-word, its women being accounted 
the most beautiful and its men the strongest in Magna Graecia. 
But Reggio, with its orange groves, its magnificent views of Sicily 
and Etna, and its charming pictures of all kinds, is a delight- 
ful retreat; and in twenty minutes one can be landed at 
Messina, from whence, notwithstanding the exaggerated re- 
ports of brigandage, it is easy to reach Taormina, Syracuse, 
Girgenti, and Palermo, and one can, even without much 
difficulty, get to Segeste, Selinunto, and Cefali, and thus 
visit all that is most worth seeing in what Mr. Hare aptly 
terms a very ugly island, with a few exquisitely beautiful spots 
in it, unless, indeed, the ascent of Etna be contemplated. ‘Lhis 
of course, is usually made at night, during one of the full 
moons of summer or early autumn, but the extreme cold, which 
often causes violent sickness, deters many persons from 
attempting it, although the grand view from the summit 
affords ample repaymeut for the suffering. The wonder- 
ful Latomie of Syracuse, great caverns in the lime- 
stone rock nearly 100 feet deep, and several acres in extent, 
now filled with fruit-trees and flowering shrubs, radiant 
with loveliness even at Christmas, should be seen by all; as 
also the very curious catacombs called the “Grotto di San 








Giovanni,” which are laid out on the plan of a city, and full of 
tombs, although nothing is really known as to their origin, 
Though many of the passages are in ruins, they are still practic. 
able for an extent of several miles, and so vast are they that 
many lives have been lost in attempting to explore them. 

It may not be known to many that Sicily is the only European 
country where the papyrus is to be found. Its tall yellow 
plumes grow side by side with beautiful oleanders and palma 
Cristi in the little river Pisma, the ancient Cyane, until its 
masses become so compact that a boat can hardly make its way 
up to the broad pool of transparent water into which Pluto 
changed the daring nymph who tried to prevent him from carry. 
ing off Proserpine, and the scene is one of great beauty. Palermo, 
however, is the loveliest spot in Sicily, some do not fear to say 
that it is positively unrivalled in point of natural attractions ; 
but we mast leave our readers to find out for themselves how 
much is contained in Mr. Hare’s pleasant pages, we have but 
indicated in a general manner the contents of his useful book. 
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The Lordship of Man in Nature: its Rights and tts Obligations. 
A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Stoke 
Bishop, by David Wright, M.A., Vicar of Stoke Bishop, on Sunday, 
February 17th, 1884. (Published by the Bristol and Clifton Anti. 
Vivisection Society, 15 Royal Promenade.)—This is one of the most 
impressive sermons that we have read for avery long time. Though 
it is published, and very wisely published, by the Anti-Vivisection 
Society in Bristol, a very few lines of the sermon touch on that: 
point at all. It is a great deal more than a sermon against cruelty» 
scientific or otherwise ; it is a sermon on the true relation of man to 
the races below him, and treats that subject with a power anda 
simplicity, a depth and a reality worthy of the heartiest admiration. 
The Vicar of Stoke Bishop is a preacher who knows how to lift 
vexed questions out of the region of controversy, and to help us 
towards the solution of them, by placing them in a new and truer 
light. 

The Gospel in Paris. Sermons by the Rev. Eugéne Bersier, D.D. ; 
translated by the Rev. Frederic Hastings. (Nisbet and Co.)—These 
striking sermons, which Mr. Hastings has translated with uncommon 
skill, are another distinction to the pulpit oratory of France. Dr. 
Bersier was for some time at the oratory in the Rue Rivoli, a place 
already made famous by the splendid eloquence of Adolphe Monod. 
He is here described as of the Lylise de V Etoile. We do not find 
ourselves in agreement with all his theology, theoretic and practical ; 
but we recognise a teacher who has high conceptions of truth, and 
a gift of expressing them in picturesque, clear, logical language. 
Among these twenty-five discourses we would point out the two, 
coming together and naturally connected, ‘“ To Know after the Spirit,” 
and “The Presence of Christ.” “A Court Preacher,” a very striking 
description of the relation between John the Baptist and Herod, and 
“The Salt of the Earth.” ‘The Court Preacher” contains, as might 
be expected, some striking illustrations from the past history of the 
French pulpit, and from the conditions of the society by which the 
preacher finds himself surrounded. We shall conclude with an 
extract from a sermon which we have not mentioned. It is not, 
however, by extracts that Dr. Bersier can be judged :— 

“You to whom God has revealed the secret of your history and of 
his providence, endeavour to enlighten those who travel through the 
way of life with you. Alas! how many unfortunate beings there are 
who suffer and who believe only in fatality! How many there are 
who, when they see iniquity successful and triumphant, persuade them- 
selves that if there were a God things would not take this fatal course! 
Well, live amongst them in such a manner that they may be brought 
to say that if there were no God, your life and love would be inex- 
plicable. To soothe their sorrows or dispel the temptation to revolt 
by which they are beset, what is required? A very little thing, per- 
haps—a smile, a friendly pressure of the hand, a look of affection; 
something, in a word, which will make them feel that, after all, 
everything does not conspire against them, since there are hearts 
that love them still. But beware especially lest you profane the 
consolations of the Gospel by uttering them with your lips, while your 
heart is indifferent and cold. Do not, from the midst of your ease 
and comfort, lightly say to the wretch who suffers, that all things 
work together for his greatest good; do not imprudently cast at him 
such words as these, for they would sear his embittered heart as vitriol 
burns a bleeding wound. Remember that, to prove us his love, the 
Son of God has not merely spoken to us from the midst of his 
felicity ; no, he has given us his life, and that is why he alone can 
traly comfort. When that love, which shrinks not from sacrifice, will 
have penetrated your heart, then indeed will you be strong to meet 
suffering, and to proclaim to the world that God is Love. Let us 
redouble our efforts in the fulfilment of our divine mission. In 
presence of all the voices which rise from the earth to proclaim 
fatalism, let us unweariedly repeat that the destinies of the world 
are inthe hands of a Father. Let us hasten by our labours, sacrifices, 
and prayers, the advent of that glad day when the dismal darkness 
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which has so long covered our miserable earth shall disappear, when 
ce shall be no more, when fatality shall vanish as a vain dream, 
and when the glorious morning of eternal love shall dawn!” 


The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746 to 1849, Inclusive. By 


Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—A work 
bearing such a fascinating title, and from the author of “The Life of 
Lord Clive,” deserves fuller notice than we are now able to give it. 
To a certain extent, however, and inevitably, Colonel Malleson here 
goes over what is with him old ground; thus he had already told the 
stories of Plassey and Kévenpdk in his “ Life of Clive.” This is just 
the sort of book we should feel inclined to place in the hands of boys 
—if there are such—whom the influence of esthetic or luxurious 
mammas may be in danger of rendering milksops. The annals of the 
Roman Proconsulate do not contain a more stimulating story of en- 
durance, daring, and the maniier virtues generally, than that told in 
Colonel Malleson’s twelve chapters, beginning with the struggle of 
§t. Thomé, and ending with the battles of (we cannot reconcile our- 
selves to all the Colonel’s spelling) Chilianwallah and Gujerat. 
Colonel Malleson does well to give such prominence to the little-known 
battle of St. Thomé, for, as he says, it is the key to all others in 
India. “It was the victory of Paradis, on the Adgal, over the army 
of the native ruler of the Karnatak, which inverted the position of 
the Europeans on the eastern coast and the children of the soil.” 
Almost every page of this volume shows traces of original research, 
and Colonel Malleson brings personal knowledge to bear on the con- 
flict between the British authority and the Mabrattas, showing him- 
self frequently opinionative. What Anglo-Indian is not ? He is never 
dull. His narratives of the battles of Kaseripak, Baksar, and 
Assaye, in chapters ii., vii., ix., respectively, strike us as exception- 
ally good. 

Socialism and Communism in their Practical Application. By 
the Rev. M. Kaufmann, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—This volume is about 
equally divided between the past and the present. The first six 
chapters describe ancient, medizval, and more recent but yet extinct 
efforts to realise the ideal of Socialism. Mr. Kaufmann begins with 
the Communistic effort of the Jerusalem Church recorded in the New 
Testament, and passes the history of succeeding schemes in review, 
till he comes to the interesiiug story of the “Christian Republic at 
Paraguay.” The next two chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Communistic 
Societies in America.” This is a subject which has been more fally 
discussed elsewhere. Mr. Kaufmann’s narrow limits do not permit 
him to deal with it in very full detai!, but he gives us the latest in- 
telligence about these remarkable experiments. On the whole, they 
ean hardly be considered a success. Success of a certain kind they 
have achieved, though not invariably. The Shakers, for instance, 
are wealthy, but they are dwindling in numbers. As they exist 
only by adopting into their society neopbytes from without, and the 
life is not exactly attractive, this is what might be expected. The 
Oneida Community is a better instance. Founded in 1848, it now num- 
bers not many more than three hundred. Here there has been an 
obstacle in the society’s peculiar views about marriage. These views, it 
seems, have now been abandoned. As they do not neglect culture, 
and even take considerable pains to provide amusement for them- 
selves, they would seem to have some qualifications for success which 
the Shakers do not possess. But here, it is interesting to observe, 
another obstacle intervenes :—“ The society, having undergone many 
vicissitudes, and at length reached a high degree of prosperity, does 
not admit any new members, to share the advantages acquired after 
years of struggle and self-denial. Here we have a resemblance to 
the more egotistical people of the outside world, who decline sharing 
their hard-won possessions with others. In this limitation they differ 
from the Primitive Christian Church, which they profess to follow. 
In fact, it appears from this restriction in the carrying-out of the Com- 
munistic idea, that even among the Perfectionists, who make Com- 
munism the chief article of their religious creed, the interest of self- 
preservation proves too strong for human nature, and that it is next to 
impossible to obliterate altogether the distinction between mewm and 
tuum.” The two final chapters in the volumes, “ Social Palaces,” 
and “ Colleges of Industry,” where Socialism appears in the modified 
form of co-operation, are on the whole the most interesting and in- 
structive in what is a really excellent little book. We may mention 
in this connection, but cannot discuss without passing beyond our 
province in these columns, The Historical Basis of Socialism. By H. 
M. Hyndman. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) —That it is wanting in the 
judicial temper, which is a first necessity for all who would cope with 
such a subject, is evident. At the same time, it contains valuable 
material, and puts a side of the question which has not had many 
advocates, with force and emphasis. 

The One Mediator ; the Operation of the Son of God in Nature and 
in Grace. By Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., the Bampton Lecture 
for 1882, (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Medd has got hold of a great and true 





conception, but has failed adequately to work it ont. The truth is, 
that his theme obtains clearer expression, and, paradoxical as it 
may seem, a fuller statement, in the brief preface than it does in the 
The lectures are full of discussions which to us 


lectures themselves. 











are irrelevant, and even when they are relevant contribute little to the 
the progress of the discussion. On the other hand, the statement in the 
preface leaves little to be desired. No doubt, the preface was the part 
which was last written, and when it fell to be written, Mr. Medd’s 
theme and purpose had become clear to himself, and could be clearly 
stated. But the transition from the clearness of view and definite- 
ness of aim set forth in the preface, to the indefinite and lengthy dis- 
cussions of the lectures, comes with somewhat of a shock upon the 
reader. Nor can it be said that Mr. Medd, in his treatment of Old- 
Testament topics, bas added anything to our knowledge. On the 
contrary, his attitude to these questions belongs for the most part to 
the era which preceded scientific exegesis of the Old Testament. 
There are some things, notwithstanding, which are worth attention. 
The discussion in the first two lectures is the-best and the most mature, 
as the discussion of the Theophanics is the most unsatisfactory ; 
while the discussion on the Apocalypse, and the identification of the 
Mystic Babylon with Jerusalem, may be set down as a “pious 
opinion.” If Mr. Medd were to rewrite his book, condense it, and 
lift the work as a whole to the height reached in the preface, he 
would do a great service to theology. As the book stands, that 
service has yet to be done. 

Race-Course and Covert-Side. By Alfred C. T. Watson. (Bentley 
and Son.)—There is a little in this volume about shooting, more 
about hunting, and more yet about racing, the whole being made up 
with some miscellaneous articles. We must own that racing does 
not improve upon acquaintance, at all events, such acquaintance as 
one gets by books. In one of these stories we have what is meant 
for a singular instance of poetical justice. This is brought about by 
a tout being deceived. (The tout, by the way, is an “ officer and 
a gentleman.”) He sees the horse which he and his associates fear, 
beaten in a trial; but then the trial, it turns out, wasasham. The 
horse was beaten, it is true, bat by an animal that, unpretending as 
it was in looks, could have beaten almost anything. And so an extra- 
vagant young fellow wins a quantity of money, and marries the heroine, 
who may be safely called a fool, if the maxim which Mr. Watson 
records elsewhere be true, that “ few men who have the wit to make 
money have likewise the wit to keep it; but the figure of the rocket 
and the stick is applicable to many plungers who have landed coups.” 
Apart from this consideration, is not this poetical justice a very shady 
inferior sort of thing? A set of knaves were cheated. This is, in fact 
the ideal of the Turf. A chapter on “ Betting” may be almost unre- 
servedly commended, for it comes to something like this,— Don’t bet.”” 
The most interesting thing in the volume, to our minds, is the story 
of the lady who dreamt that she was on Epsom Downs, and saw a 
squirrel run up the winning-post. She knew nothing about the horses 
that were to run; bnt it turned out that among these there was one 
called “Squirrel.” The horse did not win; but, oddly enough, its 
stable companion did. The dream seems to have been due to a half- 
informed spirit-tout. 

The Christian Brothers; with a Sketch of the Life of their 
Founder. By Mre. R. F. Wilson. (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
Without doubt, the interest of this little history becomes in- 
tensified in the four last chapters, which bring down the doings 
of this educational Order to the present century. The sketch 
of the beginnings of education for the poor in France, before the 
time of M. de la Salle, is slight; but his life, and the history of the 
Order subsequent to it,—how these laymen have found an almost 
universal appreciation, how they have been forced to add to their 
primary object of the free education of the children of the poor, the 
further care of adults in night-schools, of convicts in prisons, of the 
wounded on the battle-field, of the sick during the late war,—wil] 
well repay perusal. We venture to think the statistics in the last 
chapter and note may be misleading. That men thus free from 
social cares may be a cheaper force than teachers living in the 
world, is certain enough; that their pupils can pass a better 
examination, the figures prove also; but we question whether the 
quality of the education imparted by those who are withdrawn into 
a groove will, in the long-run, be superior to that of teachers who are 
living more nearly on the level of their scholars and among them. The 
characteristic inability of the Roman-Catholic type of mind to 
discern principles, is illustrated by the tale of the “ vows,” on p. 116, 
and by the rule of obedience, and its reason, on p. 133. On the 
other hand, the Founder’s wisdom is seen in his ten rules for inflicting 
punishment (p. 141), which we abridge, to show that he saw its 
object and sole justification :—1. Punishment must have in it no feel- 


ing of revenge. 2. Must be inflicted from a real love for the child. 


3. Just. 4. Proportioned to the fault. 5. Moderate. 6. Without 
anger. 7. Prudent. 8. Understood and accepted on the part of the 
scholar. 10. In silence on both sides. 


Bordighera and the Western Riviera. By Frederick Fitzroy 
Hamilton. Translated from the French by Alfred C. Dowson. (E. 
Stanford.) —This volume is a quite exhaustive treatise on the subject 
with which it deals. Bordighera was, it seems, first brought into 
notice by a tale which some of our older readers will remember, not, 
we feel sure, without pleasure, “ Doctor Antonio.” (This was pub- 
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lished between thirty and forty years ago.) Since then Bordighera has 
increased in favour and prosperity, though it has not reached, and is 
not the worse for not having reached, the magnitude of Cannes, Men- 
tone, Nice, &c. The sanitary statistics of the place seem satisfactory. 
A death-rate of twenty-two in the thousand is not an ideal proportion, 
but, as the native population is taken into account, fairly good. As to 
temperature, ‘‘ Bordighera is warmer than its neighbours in mid- 
winter, but cooler in the spring and autumn;” but the difference is 
not considerable. The mean rainfall is about thirty inches. Windy 
days, a very serious drawback to invalids, are not over-frequent, 
about one in eight. Six out of ten days are absolutely calm. There is 
a very complete account of the climate in Part III. Part II. gives 
us the history of the place and its neighbourhood ; Part IV., its 
geology, fauna, and flora. 


A Scratch Team of Essays, by Sept. Berdmore (W. H. Allen and 
Co.), is distinguished by variety, vivacity, and dogmatism. Mr. 
Berdmore is evidently strong both in his loves and kates; thus he 
has ‘the Birmingham Radical ” on the brain to almost as great an 
extent as has Mr. Marriott himself. In this volume he gives his 
opinions—in certain instances, it would be mure accurate to say, his 
prejudices—on such widely different subjects as “The Kitchen and 
the Cellar,” ‘Carriages, Roads, and Coaches,’ “ Russia,” and 
“Thackeray.” The two first-mentioned essays are the best in the 
collection. Mr. Berdmore has brought together a wonderful number 
of facts about, and, more or less, wise sayings on cooking and coach- 
ing. Mr. Berdmore’s dogmatism in these papers takes no worse form 
than the statement of such an opinion as that “ Red wines should be 
the rule and not the exception at dinner, and champagne, if served at 
all, should be served with the sweets, and not with the mutton.’’ The 
paper on “ Russia” looks antiquated ; and, as a piece of criticism, the 
essay on “Thackeray” is not marked by profundity or originality. 
Some friends of Mr. Berdmore would appear to have tried to dissuade 
him from reprinting certain verses which appear in this volume. It 
is to be regretted that their advice was not taken. Mr. Berdmore’s 
reputation will not be increased by the publication of such lines as 
these, even in a parody :— 

“ Go, ugly moke, 
Tell h'm that often worries me, conviction spoke 
When I resembled him to thee! 
Then say what chance has he with me?” 

Not Like Other Girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 3 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—Miss Carey’s subject would have made a pretty 
little novelette, but it is unequal to the serious demands made upon 
it by the requirements of a three-volume novel. The story may be 
told in a very few words. Three sisters, reduced to poverty with 
their widowed mother, recognise, with a sagacity that does them 
credit, that they are not fit for the employment of teaching in 
which reduced gentlewomen commonly take refuge, and boldly under- 
take what they really are fit for,—dressmaking. Their experiences 
furnish some interesting reading. But then, to make up the required 
thousand pages, they have to be eked-out with something else, and 
this something is, we are bound to tell Miss Carey, distinctly tedious. 
The Drummond family do not interest us at all. Of course, the 
dressmaking business is not carried out to the bitter end. A wealthy 
cousin from Australia appears on the scene; two of the girls who 
are “ not like other girls” marry, and the third, with her mother, re- 
mains in a state of genteel dependence upon the cousin. Miss Carey 
writes, as usual, with liveliness; but this story is far from being up 
to the mark of ‘Mary St. John,” the last of her tales which we 
remember to have read. 
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Daily News, April 17th, 1882. 
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DON INTERNATIONAL and 
— IVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1884.—To be 
held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, Lon- 
don, will hold at the Crystal Palace an International 
Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Scientific, 

ioultural, and Industrial Products. The Exbibi- 
= will be opened on St. George’s Day, April 23rd, 
1984, and will remain open for a period of at least Six 
Months. . , 
munications to be addressed, 
oe GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 
Executive Commissioner, 
19 and 21 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
G. GORDON CLEATHER, 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


HE SALT SCHOOLS, Shipley, 
etek WANTED * the beginni 

TANT-MAST at the beginning 

dan tn. April 22nd, for the Boys’ High School. 

Must be a practical Teacher, Graduate of a Univer- 

sity, able to take Latin, French, Mathematics, and 

General English Subjects, both Advanced and Ele- 

mentary Classes. Science and Art qualification not 

required. Salary (non-resident), from £100 to £110 

per annum, according to experience, &c.—Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884,— 
A OOURSE of SIX LECTURES on “ The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the ANCIENT RELIGIONS of MEXICO 
and PERU,” will be delivered in the French language 
by Professor ALBERT REVILLE, of the College de 
France, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, 
on the following days, viz.: — MONDAY, 2lst, 
WEDNESDAY, 23rd, MONDAY, 28th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, 30th April, and MONDAY, 5tb, and WEDNES- 
DAY, 7th May, at5 p.m. Admission to the Course 
of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are 
requested to send their Names and Addresses to 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 
12th, and as soon as possible after that date tickets 
will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will 
accommodate. : ’ 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor REVILLE at Uxford, in the New Ex- 
amination Schools, at 4 30 p.m., on each of the fullow- 
ing days, viz.:—TUESDAY, 22nd, FRIDAY, 25th, 
and TUESDAY, 29th April,and FRIDAY, 2nd, TUES- 
DAY, 6th, and FRIDAY, 9th May. Admission to the 
Oxford Cour:e will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


Ge GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 











Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fres, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 for three 
years, will be competed for on May 6th and 7th. Open 
to Boys under 15. For details as to Junior and Senior 
Platt ag and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head Master. 


HE EXPERIENCED MASTER of 

a PREPARATORY SCHOOL will receive a few 

BOYS, BETWEEN SIX and EIGHT YEARS of age, 

to teach with his own son, aged 64 years.— Address, 
R. 8. LEA, Oakfield, near Rugby. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, Four 

of £50, one of £30, one of £20, on June 20th. For 

Boys under 14 on January Ist, 1884.—For further 

particulars, apply the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


CHORNE COLLEGE, near 
WINSLOW, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
A Church of England School for one hundred Sons 
of Clergymen, Army and Navy Men, and the like. 
birty guineas per annum; Entrance Fee, five 


guineas. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 8, 
8. B. JAMES, D.D., Warden. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, 
near LEICESTER. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
April 25th. 

The Misses FRANKLIN RECEIVE BOYS from 
seven to fourteen years of age to PREPARE for the 
Pablic Schools. They are assisted by three resident, 
besides visiting Masters. The Classics are taught by 
W. B, Taylor, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose 
College, Oxford.—Reference is kindly permitted to 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and to the 
Bight Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


ELECTRICITY and TELEGRAPHY. 
IMBLEDON SCHOOL. — Head 
Masters: Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Jesus College, Oxford ; Rev. J. M. EUSTAUCE, M.A., 
St_John’s College, Cambridge. 

The education is sound and thorough, and adapted 
to the requirements of the present day. The school 
register contains a list of successes for Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, the Universities, India Civil and other 
Competitive Examinations. 

A Special Class is now formed for Practical 
Instruction in ELECTRICITY and TELEGRAPHY, 
under the charge of a practical Electrical Engineer. 

Refereuces with respect to this Class are specially 
permitted to Sir J. W. BAZALGETTE, C.B., Metro- 
er Board ef Works; W. H. PREECKH, Esq., 

.R.8., Blectrician to H.M.’s Post Office; H. C, 
FORDE, Esq., Wimbledon; CLAUDE WEBSTER, 
Esq., Atheneum Club, §,W. 























l NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
_ ., PROFESSOR of LATIN. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of LATIN. 
The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 per annum, 
together with two-thirds of the fees of Students, the 
total stipend being guaranteed not to fall short of 

400 per annum. The Professor will be required to 
commence bis duties at the beginning of October next. 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be forwarded to 
the REGISTRAR, on or before May 17th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
PROFESSOR of HISTORY. 

Applications are Invited for the CHAIR of HIS- 
TORY. The Stipend of the Professor will be £375 
per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees of 
Students, the total stipend being guaranteed not 
to fall short of £400 per annum. The Professor will 
be required to commence his duties at the beginning 
of October next.—Applications, with testimonials, to 
be forwarded to the REGISTRAR, on or before 


May 17th. 
OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr,. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 
Prospectuses on application. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HOTEL, 

















HE ILFRACOMBE 
with the mild winter climate of Western Devon. 
looms facing south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, 
specially fitted for winter use. Reduced tariff from 
erga 1st.—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, 
levon. 


OURNEMOUTH.—CRANBOURNE 
BOARDING HOUSE, Within a few minutes’ 

walk of sea and churches; overlooking the Winter 
Garden. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackErRar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a. see. BOUVERIE, and ©9., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 











“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 


| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S qyRYS CARACAS COCOA. 
j ‘“*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 


— 


PURE COCOA ONLY. " 

| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA) BF « strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
|” SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 

stomach and its troubles cause more discomfort 
and bring more unhappiness than is commonly sup- 
posed, The thonsand ills that settle there may be 
prevented and dislodged by the judicious use of these 
purifying Pills, which act as a sure, gentle, and anti- 
acid aperient, without annoying the nerves of the 
most susceptible, or irritating the most delicate 
organisation. Holloway’s Pills will bestow comfort 
and confer relief on every headachy, dyspeptic, and 
sickly sufferer, whose tortures make him a burder to 
himself and a nuisance to his friends. These Pills 
have long been the popular remedy for a weak 
stomach, for a disordered liver, or a paralysed diges- 
tion, which yield without difficulty to their regulating, 
purifying, and tonic qualities. 














Roerat AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
; PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Oocupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Batharst. 
* _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

Will am John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, E:y., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20th. 





N ENGLISHMAN (married), 
residing in Berlin, very successful Teacher of 
Languages, and formerly Foreign Languages Master 
of an English Grammar School, has a VACANCY for 
TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN or LADIES.—“X.,” 
25 Old Cavendish Str et, W. 


GENTLEMAN, B.A. of London 

University, with Honours, residing in a large 
house among the Hills, RECEIVES FOUR PUPILS, 
aged 8to 14. Special advantages for delicate boys, 
thorough education, with home comfor's and every 
care. Inclusive terms, £100 a year. Highest refer- 
ences.—Address, ‘‘ B. A.,’’ care of A. FISH, Esq., 
Owens College, Manchester. 


| INGSTON-on-THAMES.—QU EEN 

ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Rebuilt in 1877. A First-grade School. BOYS are 
PREPARED for the Universities, Professions, &c. 
A few Boarders received into the School House. 
Separate bed-rooms. Generous diet. Terms moderate. 
—Apply, Rev. Head Master. 











SKITES, GODALMING (Gamseniy 

a Charterhouse Boarding House).—C. 8. 
JERRAM, M.A., Wore. Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES 
FOURTEEN BOYS to be prepared for the Public 
Schools. Ages, Seven to Fourteen. Special care 
given to young and delicate Boys.—Reference per- 
mitted to Public School Masters and others. 


eo COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 

from £6€ to £20, will be open for competition in July, 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


> aaa CORPORATION 
STOCK. 








THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 





The Council of the Borough of Sheffield continue to 
Receive Tenders for the above. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Registrar, Mr. 
BENJAMIN JONES, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


N (PepLesBRoucH CO 





CORPORA- 

TION.—ISSUE of DEBENTURE STOCK.— 
£200,000, at 33 percent. interest per annum ; redeem- 
able at par, January Ist, 1909. 

Loans received for five years and upwards, at 3} 
per cent. per annum. Loans received subject to six 
months’ notice at 3} per cent. per annum. Pro- 
spectuses and and further particulars may be obtained 
by applying to the BOROUGH ACCOUNTANT, 
Middlesbrough. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK — 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balauces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full by eee on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





Guarantee of Surrender-value : 








Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. _ 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


kK. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | ad His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHAIRMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 





FINanciaL INFORMATION, JUNE 1st, 1883:— 
Total Funds os ae Be ve ea ki ion on w» =£3,002,005 
Total Annual Income ... pee nee oak one ooo £333,188 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death aes e. sae ois £2,257,381 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... ws = £437,347 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 





BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
Of these, 1,070 are now, by means of Bonus, not only altogether free from the payment of Annual Premiums, 
but have, in almost every case, additions made to the sums originally assured by them, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected at very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may 
remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £3 15s per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are connected with them by kindred or marriage 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 54th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 

cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


ITALIAN SILK COVERLETS, 
AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
12s 6d each, 
18s 6d 





Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ....... 
82 x 76 


” ” ” Coenen reese eereee ” 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN SBS.’ 


es Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughont the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Le Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, 


Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, H.C 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capi aa 
DIRECTORS!” Wo Millions, 


Chairman—Joun G. Taxzor, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALzan G. H. Gisus ti 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. é 


Sq. George Lake, Esq. 
— Bonham-Carter, | Ri ht Hon. G. € 2 Shaw. 
Sq. 
Charles W. Curtis, Esq. 


3 fevre, M.P, 
eaumont W. 

Charles F, Devas, Esq. ~ 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 


John'B, M 
ohn B, Marti 
James Goodson, Esq. a Se 


8. Hope Morley, E: 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Hy. John Norm: ; 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 4 — 


Richard M. H E pan pty 
ard M. Harvey, Esq. as 
Right Hon. John rest, Hoa. 


Henry Vi 
Hubbard, M.P nsherapdiits 


- Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspey, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Brownz, 
Share Capital at present paid up 

and inves' on ++» £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of ... 3,833,000 
Total Annual [ncome, over «. — 651, 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expired at Lady 
should be renewed at the Head Office, 
Agents, on or before April 9th. 


eae one = i 
UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Crogs, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. ‘ 

FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 

LIFE. Established 1810. gee | low rates for 
iy ~ haa Large Bonuses. Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
. and GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Established 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 

Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. 
PARTICIPATING POLICIES under new Table 

payable at fixed age or previous death, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within 15 days therefrom, 
OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Appli- 

cations for agencies invited. 

London Offices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed 
Capital Paid up... * ie ote pe 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds 809,000 
Other Funds ... a aa a eee 953,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps UPpwarps OF Two MILLIons.. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ERILS ABOUND on EVERYSIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 

ASSURANCE COM 

64 CORNHILL 





one A 


ly Day 
or with the 











oo oo oe 





PANY, 
InsuRES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 

THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 

of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
CHAIRMAN ... «» Harviz M. Farguuar, Esq. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, cr 
OFFIc AND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 


E—8 GR 
, CHARING 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
oss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
£940, 


Reserve Fund san ove ose ,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on. terms 
which may be ascertained +. 

EWBU Man: 


. KR. M ager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


IMPORTANT, 

LADY WISHES to DISPOSE of 

(privately) HER COMPLETE SET of OLD- 
ENGLISH TTERN, ELECTRO - PLATED 
SPOONS and FORKS. Quite new; never used; 
stamped Al quality. The set comprises :—I doz. each 
table spoons and forks, dessert spoons and forks, and 
tea spoons—60 pieces in all. To an immediate 
purchaser the low sum of 42s will be accepted for the 
entire lot.—Mrs. 8. WENDERTON, 105 Waddon 
New Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


WeEst-Enp 
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ANCE SALE. 
C . Bs OLDING of PREMISES. 


N d MILNER, 
H Ae EAE, a1. 212, and 213 Tottenham 
Court Road, W., 


‘ t to rebuild the greater portion of the 
porn hoy will OFFER, during MARCH and APRIL, 


their varied STOCK of 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-ROOM SUITES, CARPETS, &c., 
At a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE. 


HE STOCK is of a Large and Varied 
Description, suitable for private families, hotels, 
clubs, chambers, public institutions, schools, &o. 
Aclearance must be effected previous to rebuilding. 
Fall particulars and ¢escriptions will be sent on 
application. 
Catalogues free. 


HEWETSON AND MILNER, 


EXCHANGE, 211, 212, and 213 Tottenham Court 
a . Road, London, W. 


(Exactly facing Goodge Street.) 


| we & Co.’2s OWN SAUCE. 











Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 





| ene MEATS. Also, 





_ of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





_ SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


_ AND M**5 py tone. 
) | el AND M**s Beaton. 








Beat AND M?4*s pA tenes. 








PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 
THREE FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS AT CORK 
: EXHIBITION, 1883. 
Jurors’ AwarD: “Was unquestionably as fine a 
e specimen as one could wish to see.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is su plied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Quarterly, price 23 6d. 

HE MODERN REVIEW. 
Contents of No. XVIII., APRIL, 1884. 
JEREMIAH AND THE Fatt or Jupau. By J.E. Odgers. 
SaBBaTH OBSERVANCE AND SuNDAY RECREATION. 

By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
Tae Krinepom oF Gop in Munster.—II. By Karl 
Pearson. 
SUPERSTITION AND RELIGIOUS ENLIGHTENMENT. By 
W. Watkiss Lloyd. 
THE EXPANSION OF EnGLanp. By Henry Solly. 
HEAVEN AND Het. By H. Candler. 
Mr. GirFEN AND Mr. GrorGr. By George Sarson. 
REVIEWS AND Notices or Books. 
London : JAMES CLARKE and Co., Fleet Street. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 177, for APRIL. 

Aw EnGtisu Ecote NormALE. 

History Cuiass-Boors, by C. Colbeck. (Concluded.) 

Boox-MAKING In CLOISTFR SCHOOLS. 

Tue Late C. S. Catvertey, by an Old Harrovian. 

A CavsERIE, by Dean Bradley. 

—" oF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, by Dorothea 

eale. 

Reviews :—Taylor’s Alphabet (Second Notice) ; 
E. 8. Robertson’s English Poetesses ; Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary; Drawing Books, &c. 

8. EcHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES; CORRESPONDENCE ; 
Prize TRANSLATIONS; OCCASIONAL NoTEs ; Two 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THACKERAY, Xe. 

Price 64 ; per post, 7d. 
London: 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 








PHS fe te 


_ 





Now ready, price 33, quarterly ; yearly, 12s, post-free. 


N ©. No AAATV. 


GreeEn’s Erntcs. Prof. H. Sidgwick. 
Wuatis an Emotion? Prof. W. James. 
REcTIFICATION DES InLusrons. A. Binet. 
PuiLosopuy OF CuHance. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Gorp1ano Bruno. T. Whittaker. 
With Discussion, Critical Notices, &c. 
WILLIAMS and Nonreate, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 103 61 cach. 
PROTESTANT COMMENTARY 
on the Books of the New Testament: with 

general and special Introductions. By Professors 

HouTzMANN, HILGENFELD, PFLEIDERER, LANG, 

Hotsten, aud Lipstus. Edited by P. W. Scumipt 

and F. von Houzenporrr. ‘Translated from t:e 

Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jongs, B.A. 

Complete in 3 vols. 8yo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
Subscribers to the ‘‘ Theolcgical Translation Fund 

Library” receive this volume for 7s. Prospectus 

with Contexts of the Series post-free on application. 

Witiiams and Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 Frederi-k Street, 

Edinburgh. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 5:. 

HE EARLY ANCESTORS of the 
PRINCE of WALES, of the House of Wettin. 
—An Historical Tour. By Dr. SHepueRD J. Taylor, 

Physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
Wittiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 Frederick Street, 

Edinburzh. 


DEBRETT for 1884, comprising succinct description 
of Predece:sors of Peers and interesting Historical 
Data. It is the only Volume that gives the Bio- 
graphies and Addresses of Companions of the various 
Orders, and of the Collateral Branches of Peers and 
Baronets. 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and COM. 

PANIONAGE for 1884. Personally Revised by the 

Nobility. Prices—Rvyal Edition, 1 vol., gilt edges, 

31s 6d; Library Edition, 2 vols., cloth, 16s each. 
London: Drawn and Son, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Genesis viii, 5. Price 3s 6d. 
ReminatTon and Co., 18 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCGHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S8.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
London: ©. MrrcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Just published, price 1s per dozen. 
ONFIRMATION STRENGTH. A 
SERMON preached in Northmarston Church 
by Samvet B. James, D.D., Vicar. ; 
London: “ Punpir OFrFice,” 160 Fleet Street. 
OLIGNY.—The LIFE of ADMIRAL 
COLIGNY. By Watter Besant. Fifth 


Thousand, price 2s 6d. 
Marcus Warp and Co. 


























BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
— GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
cured in a fow days, Vp this sel’notd Monee ond 
ae ere cats 0 oe te Sas win 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


()EPRiDGE’s BALM of COLUMBIA. 
W. Established Sixty Years, 
e arranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
— Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Oleanses 
rom Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
wk Hair; Causes gn Whiskers, and 
foetaches to grow; and when used for Children 
b = the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
2 W. Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








HE CATHEDRAL and NEU- 
MUENSTERKIRCHE, WARZBURG.—See the 
BUILDER of this week (price 4d, by post, 44d; 
Annual Subscription, 19s) ; also Illustrations of New 
Scotch Church, Pont Street; Old Chimney-piece, 
Ipswich ; American Constructive Details ; Articles and 
Reports on the Architectural Profession ; Mitchell's 
History of Ancient Sculpture; Scientific Opinion on 
the London Water Supply ; Spitalfields Market; The 
Building Trades Exhibition; Roman Mortar; The 
Law of Fixtures, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen,. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; er at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror APRIL. 

THE Coming Stavery. By Hertert Spencer. 

PROVINCIAL HoME-RULEIN IRELAND. By the Marquis 
of Lorne. 

CouUNTERSENSE. By Dr. Carl Abel. 

Urese E@ypt UNDER ENGLISH Rute. By Professor 
Sayce. 

THE BALLAD OF THE MipNIGuT Sun, 1883. By Mrs. 
Hamilton King. 

THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith. 

Evripipes aS A Reicious TeacHer. By Canon 
Westcott. 

NeEo-CHRISTIANITY AND Mr. ARNOLD. By H. D. 
Traill, D.C.L. 

SHIPOWNERS, SEAMEN, AND THE Boarp OF TRADE. 
By George Lidgett, Chairman of General Ship- 
owners’ Society. 

ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHTINGERMANY. By 
Dr. H, Geffcken. 

ConTEMPORARY Recorps: 

I. Cuurcu History. By Profeszor Stokes. 
Il. Puysicat Scrence. By R. A, Proctor. 
III. Generat LITERATURE. 
IssisteR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for APRIL, 1884, price 2s 6d. 

THE PROPHET OF San Francisco. By His Grace 
the Duke of Argyl}, 

THE SPOLIATION Or InpDIA.—II. By J. Seymour Keay. 

WorDSWORTH AND Byron. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

Tue ARUNDEL Society. By Sir William Gregory. 

Democracy AND Sociatism. By the Hon. George C. 
Brodri: k. 

Kine Joun or Apyssinta. By Captain E. A. de 
Cosson, F.R.G.S. 

LUTHER AND ReEceNT Criticism, By the Very Rev. 
Principal Tulloch. 

NUMBERS; OR, THE MAJORITY AND THE REMNANT. 
By Matthew Arnold. 

Tue Day or Rest. By Charles Hill (Secretary to 
the Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association.) 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION :— 

(1.) By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
(2.) (A Test Election.) By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
KEGAN PavuL, TreNncH, and Co, London. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 188. No. DCCCXXII. Price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Tue State OF ART IN FRANCE. 


A Lapy’s Ripe across Spanish Honpvras.— 
Part IV. 


An Ipte Hour tn my Stu py. 

Tue Baby's GRANDMOTHER.—Part VII. 
My Wastep Yours. By E. R. Chapman. 
Bourconer.—Part II. 


THE SONs OF THE PropHETS : Two Representatives of 
the Catholic Faith. 


Mr. Guapstonn’s BaD PAPER. 


WitirAm Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 








Now ready, price 6d. 
| elas S MAGAZINE, No. 18, 
APRIL. 

ConTENTS. 
Jack’s Courtsuir: A SarLtor’s YARN OF LOVE AND 
Surpwrrck. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps, 17-19. 
A New Tueory or Sun-Spots. By R. A. Proctor. 
STEEPLE-cHAsING. By Alfred E, T. Watson. 
A Map Parson. By Julian Sturgis. 
Tue Macreapy Rior 1x New York. By W. C. 
Miller. 
A PiteRimaGE T0 Sritporne. By T. E. Kebbel. 
Mapam. By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps. 16-20. 
*,* VOL. III., November, !883—April, 1884, now 
ready, price 5s, cloth. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 10. 
ae CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 

Margery OF QueTHER. By the Author of “John 

Herring.” Part I. Illu-:trated by Harry Furniss, 

Some Literary RECOLLECTIONS.—V. 

Tuer Giant's Rose. By the Author of “ Vice Versa.”” 
Chap. 30. The Way of Transgressors.—Chap. 31. 
Agag.—Chap. 32. At Wastwater. With Illustra- 
tions by W. Ralston. 

CONTRASTED JOURNEYS. 

TUNES. 

TozEr’s. Illustrated by G. Du Manrier. 

London: SmitH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





— of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
APRIL, 1884. 
Edited by D. Hack Tux, M.D., and Georae H. 
SavaGE, M.D. Price 33 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

ReMARES ON THE RESULTS OF THE COLLECTIVE 
RecoRD OF THE CAUSATION OF INSANITY. By 
Herbert C. Major, M.D. 

Tue Data oF ALieNISM. By Charles Mercier, M.B. 
ConsTANT WATCHING OF SuIcIpAL Cases. By G. 
H. Savage, M.D. f 
Recta FEEDING AND MepicaTIoN. By Wm. Julius 

Mickle. 

Stupies oF PosturE INDICATIVE OF THE CONDITION 
or Mrinp, aS ILLUSTRATED IN WORKS OF ART. 
(Illustrated.) By Francis Warner, M.D. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FrrE IN Lunatic ASYLUMS. 
By James C. Howden, M.D. 

Tue Puyrsicat ConpiTions OF Consciousness. By 
A. Herzen. 

Also Cases by Drs. Robertson, Savage, Packer, 
Rannie, Mickle, Gasquet, Clark, Mitchell, and 
McDowall. 3 

London: J. and A. CuurcHILL, New Burlington 
Street. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for APRIL. 


Edited By T. H. 8. Escort. 
ConTENTS. 

Homeric Troy. By Professor Jebb. : 
A PLA ror AN ANGLO-ROMAN ALLIANCE. By W. Maziere Brady. 
FREDERICK DENISON Maurice, By Archdeacon Farrar. 
REALISM BEHIND THE FooTLiants. By the Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Is INSANITY ON THE INCREASE? By W. J. Corbet, M.P. 
Tue Tory PARTY UNDER WYNDHAM AND BOLINGBROKE. By T. E. Kebbel. 
ASSASSINATION AND DyNaMITE. By William Dillon. 
Tux KINGDOM OF THE Nizam. By J. E. Gorst, Q.C., M.P. 
EQursTRIAN SCULPTURE FoR Lonpon. By Edmund W. Goase. 
Tur JUGGERNAUT OF PooR MEN’S PROVIDENCE. By Canon Blackley. 
Mr. Haywarp: Postcripta By Various Hands, 
Homes anv FoREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BINKO’S BLUES: a Tale for Children of all 


Growths. By Herman MenivaLe, Author of “Faucit of Balliol,” ‘‘ White 
Pilgrim,” &c, Illustrated by Edgar Giberne. Small crown 8vo. 


CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 


AnTuHoR GrirFiTus, H.M.’s Inspector of Prisons. New Edition, 1 vol. demy 
8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 

“ Major Griffiths’ volume will long continue to be the standard work on a 
painful snbjat, such as few men could have handled with so much good feeling 
and delicacy, and deserve to be read by all students of our modern sociology 
who are inclined to question whether the progress of society in mercy and nobility 
of sentiment is or is not a fact.’’—Athenaum. 











NEW NOVEL by Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Z E R O. 
A STORY of MONTE CARLO. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 2 vols. 
[Neat week, 


INTRODUCED to SOCIETY. By Haminron 
Alpé, Author of “ Rita,’’ &. 2 vols. 


“The book is avowe‘ly a ‘society story,’ and the vices of worldly life are not 

passed unnoted. But it is a story healthy in tone and intention. ‘The style is 
ure, reflecting delicacy and refinement of sentiment and conception.’’—Daily 
‘ews. 


HENRY NIGHTINGALE. A Novel. 


W. SHerer. 8 vols, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








By J. 





Now ready, price 6s, post free. 
THE GOSPEL OF DIVINE HUMANITY. 
A Reconsideration of Christian Doctrine in the Light of a Central Principle. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 720, 12s, cloth. 
RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Huddersfield Meeting, 1883. 
*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1882 may also be had. 
London: Lonemans and Co, 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 


NO WASHING-OFF. O RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 











ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX. Founded 1564. Head 
Master—Rev. D. 8. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth Classic, 1862. 

Honours 1883-4 include Scholarship, Corpus Christi, Oxon.; the ‘ Essex” at 
Hertford; Exhibition at Wadham, and three Second-Classes (two first division), 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 

Terme in School House (owing to endowment), £48 per annum; Masters’ 
Houses, £70. 

Entrance Examination and three Junior Exhibitions, May 8th. 


CARBOROUGH.—A Married Graduate in Orders, of 20 
years’ experience in Public Schools, devotes himself to the TUITION and 
TRAINING of fifteen RESIDENT PUPILS, in healthiest and most beautiful 
part of Ecarborongh. Many parents testify to the thorough teaching and the 
—— surroundings of the School. Terms, 40 guineas; proportionate terms 
or holidays.—Apply, Rev. J. WILKINS, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held in June. Four SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded of the annual value respectively of Eighty Guineas, £60, 
#A5, and not less than £4, all tenable for three years. 

Forms of entry and farther information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Miss KENSINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. The forms 
must be returned filled up on or before April 30th. 


























SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0; Narrow Column.............cc.c000 £310 0 
cesakeohoen 5 5 0] Half-Column ....... we 115 0 
part MADD. caveccesnsiaseapsaoien 212 6 {| Quarter-Column 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








NOTICE.—HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL, 
—The Fourth Edition of “MORE LEAVES 
from the JOURNAL of a LIFE in ihe 
HIGHLANDS” is ready This Day. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Will be ready on April 7th, with Original Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.RB.S., 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








NEW VOLUME 
OF THE 


“STANDARD” EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


ESMOND. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 67 Wood 
Engravings. Large 8vo, 10s 6d. , 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





THE SOCIALIST AGITATION. 





This day, post 8vo, 6s. 


PROPERTY AND PROGRESS; 
Or, Facts against Fallacies. 
A Reprint of Three Articles from the Quarterly Review, containing a Brief Inquiry 
into Contemporary Social Agitation in England. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS yisiting LONDON for the SEASON 
are at liberty to avail themselves of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Lonpon Book Society Department of MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and to have their Books exchanged by the Library 
Messengers in Bayswater, Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, 
Hampstead, or any other Part of London. There is the same 
liberal supply of the Best Books of the Season in this as in every 
other Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the 
TOWN DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Lonpon Boor 
Sociery, Two Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any 
date. 
terms. 

Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CREAPSIDE. 


: ies 


DISSOLUTION OR ANARCHY? 

CHRISTOPHER NortH. By Viscount Cranbrook. 

THe MERCHANT SHIPPING Bitt. By Roper Lethbridge. 

A HampsuHireE Trout. By Sirion. 

CaTtTLe DISEASE AND THE Foop Surriy. By William E. Bear. 

Savini. By W. E. Henley. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF France. By Harold A. ee 

Letrers From Ruricora.—No. II. Communicated by the Earl of Carnarvon.. 

Merv! Wat Next? By Demetrius Charles a 

** JosSEPH AND JESSIE’: AN IDYLL OF MipLANDIA, By Arculus. 

AMERICAN Poetry. By Percy Greg. 

THE BENGAL TENANCY BILL: Six J. Carrp AND BisHor Heer, By C. T.- 
Buckland. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 





NATIONAL 
APRIL, 2s 6d, 
CoNnTENTS. 


REVIEW, 





London: W. H, ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 

















P| 











Subscriptions are also entered for shorter periods on moderate: 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day is published. 


§ LOVE. 
AN ORD dae xe me’ 


2 vols. crown 8y0, 12s, 








Second Edition. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 
ay blished.—S. d Edition 
This day is published.—Second Edition. 
ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT, and 
LEAVES from a N OTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, 10s 6J. 


This day is published. 

GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gordon- 
Commie. 8vo. Illustrated with Eight En- 
gravings. Price 163, p s 

“The vividness of her first impressions can be re- 
cognised in these won lerfully graphic pages, written 
upon the spot. No dese iption we have ever read of 
the Yosemite and its surroundings has carried with it 
so strong @ sense of reality and grandeur.”—Harper’s 


Monthly. This day is publishe4, 

NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 
or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East 
Anglia. By G. C. Davies. Illustrated with 
Twelve full-page Plates. Post 8vo, 14s, 

“This charming boock......Au excellent modern 
account of the whole district, with sketches of its 
birds and fish, aud of the numerous old fishermen and 
gunners who manage to gain a precarions livelihood 
in it. The book is well written and well illustrated.” 
—Atheneum. 

By the Author of ‘‘A Lady’s Drive frum Florence to 

Cherbourg.” ? 

SANTO, LUCIA, and CO.,in AUSTRIA. 
By Exta Hunter. With Frontispiece and Map. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 

“all those who came across, last year, the little 
volume in which Miss Hunter narrated her adven- 
turous drive from Florence to Cherbourg, will not 
deprive themselves of reading what we might call 
this continuation...... The book is » genuine book ; and 
we venture to guarantee that no one who takes it up 
will regret to have followed our recommendation.”’— 


Academy. 
This day is pnblished. 
READINGS in RABELAIS. By Walter 
Besant. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr, Besant’s ‘R-adings in Rabelais’ constitutes 
the best attempt that has been made, or is likely to 
be made, to render Rabelais accessible and palatable 
to the general reader. ‘The selection is made with 
equal care and judgment, and the result is a book 
that is as pleasant to read as it is edifying in perusal. 
Those best acquainted with Rabelais can scarcely 
have suspected that the discharge of all the coarseness 
would leave a residuum so palatable and go fresh,””— 


Atheneum, 

This day is published. 

LEIBNIZ. By John Theodore Merz. 
Being the New Volume of “ Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers,” 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

CRA Author of “ Post Mortem.” 

SIMIOCRACY ; a Fragment from 


Future History. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


The APPARITION. Crown 8vo, with 


Frontispiece, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Second Edition. 
The MILLIONAIRE. By Louis J. 


JENNINGS. 3 vols, post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


ALISON. By the Author of ‘Miss 
Molly,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d, 


POPULAR NOVELS, COMPLETE IN ONE 
VOLUME. 


Seventh Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence 


OuirHantT. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


New Edition, 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFOR- 
TUNE. A Gossip, with No Plot in Particular, 
By A Ptain Woman. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Seventh Edition. 

The REVOLT of MAN. By Walter 

Besant. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
New Edition. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. 


By E.D. Gerarp. Crown 8vo, price 63. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of 
STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, Ety- 
mological, and Explanatory. Embracing Scien- 
tific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Copious Selection of Old English Words. 
Bythe Rev James Stormontu. The Pronuncia- 
tion carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, 
M.A., Cantab. PARTS I. to VII. are now 
published, price 2s each. To be completed in 
Twelve Monthly Parts, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 





Th’s day, for APRIL, price 1s, post-free. 
The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Samuel 


Cox, D.D. 

ConTENTS, 
Tue ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS TO THE OLD TeEsTA- 
MENT. By Rev. W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. 
THE Book or Isarau. Chaps, 40-46, By Rev. A. B. 
Davidson, D.D. 
EzEKIEL: AN IpFaL Brocgrapuy. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
THE GOSPEL TO THE GREEKS. By the Editor. 
THE GROWTH OF THE DocTRINE OF THE RESURREC- 
TION OF THE BODY AMONG THE Jews. By Rev. 
W. J. Deane, M.A. 
a = Betu-Dacon. By Rev. W. T. Pilter, 


THE STONE AND THE Rock. By Rev. Joseph Agar 
et. 





Third Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author 


of “Stepping Heavenward’’: her Life and 
Letters. By G. L. Prentiss, D.D, 
“It is the inner history of a woman of genius...... It 
is good to be brought into contact with such a lovely 
soul, and to trace the path she trod.’’—Academy. 





NEW WORK on AGNOSTICISM. 

This day, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

IS GOD KNOWABLE? By the Rev. 
J. Iveracn, M.A., Aberdeen, Author of “The 
Life of Mozes,” 





This day, Eighth Edition (Fourteenth Thousand). 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 
WORLD. By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“One of the most impressive and suggestive books 

on religion that we have read for a long time,’”’— 

Spectator, 

“ Most able and interesting.’’—Literary Churchman. 

“A most original and ingenious book, instructive 

and suggestive in the highest degree.’’—Nonconfor mist. 

“A very clever ani well-written book, which has 

rapidly won a wide reputation.’’—Expositor, 





This day, in 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The GROUNDS of THEISTIC and 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By George P. FisHer, 
D.D., D., Professor of clesiastical History 
in Yale College, Author of **‘ The Reformation.”’ 

“TI think tha book one of marked ability.’’—Pro- 
fessor CALDERWOOD. 





NEW VOLUME of QUAKER MEMOIRS. 
This day, with Frontispiece, price 7s 6d. 


GEORGE FOX and the EARLY 
QUAKERS. By A.C. Bick.er. 





Canon TAIT’S NEW WORK. 
In 8vo, 12s, with Map. 


The MESSAGES to the SEVEN 
CHURCHES of ASIA MINOR, An Exposition 
of the First Three Chapters of the Book of the 
Revelation. By the Rev. ANDREW Tart, LL.D., 
F.R.S E., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Tuam. 





This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

A HISTORY of the JEWS in ROME, 
B.C. 160—A.D. 604. By E. H. Hupson, Author 
of “The Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of 
Prussia,’’ &e. 

“A very remarkable book......Certainly one of the 
ablest historical works ever written by a woman.”— 

Morning Post, 


By JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 
Second Edition, price 10s 6d. 
A COMMENTARY ON 
TheEPISTLES to theCORINTHIANS. 


New Criticisms. 

From Dr. JAMES Morison :—“ It is to me far ahead 
of every other commentary on these epistles.’’ 

From Dr. ALLON, in the British Quarterly Review :— 
“It is scarcely too much to say that no point leaves 
Mr, Beet’s hand without a thorough and satisfactory 
treatment to which all lights of ancient and modern 
criticism are brought.”’ 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 73 6d, 


A COMMENTARY on ROMANS. 


“T find it most carefully execute .”—Bishop 
EL.Licorr. 

“A remarkable contribution to sound theology.” — 
Dean VAUGHAN. 

“Very ableand very interesting.””—Dean PEROWNE. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





ZERO. By Mrs, Campbell Praed, 
Author of “Policy and Passion,” &c.—See the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for April. 


PREACHERS of the DAY.—See the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for April. 


An UNPUBLISHED POEM of Adam 

Linpsay Gorpon, “the Australian Poet,” 

—— the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
pril. 1s. 











A SILESIAN LOVE STORY. By the 
Anthor of ‘* The Garden of Eden,”’ &c.—See the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for April. 1s. 





PERIL. By Miss Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of ‘‘ The Wellfields,” &c., is now appearing 
in the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for April. 





The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for APRIL, contains in addition to the above :— 


In an OLD BooxsuHopr, 

MapaM_E TALLIeEN. 

TEMPLES AND WORSHIPPERS IN JAPAN, 
“ WHEN Poverty Comes In.”* 

THe MopEL, 

SweEDEN. 

Woop Sorret, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of PY CROTCHETS to a 
AR,” 


The DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. 


By the Author of ‘* Four Crotchets to a Bar,” &. 
In $ vols. crown 8vo, 








By the AUTHOR of “BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL.” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By 


Miss R. N. Carey, Author of ‘“‘Wooed and 
Married,” ‘* Nellie’s Memories,”’ &. 


“We have always thought that Miss Rosa Care 
had it in her to write a capital novel of acertain kind, 
and she has done it in ‘ Not Like Other Girls.” The 
three heroines are quite delightful ; and their mother, 
an excellent person, with irreproachabie manners 
and a heart of gold, is also good.” — Academy. 


By the AUTHOR of “ A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. In 8 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


** This is a very fresh, original, wholesome, clever, 
humorons, and yet serious story.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


“An unusually interesting story. The characters 
in Mrs. Lee’s new tale are strongly marked, and have 
been drawn with much artistic care. There is no 
villainy and no inconceivable virtue, but between 
these twe extremes the reader will find ample con- 
trasts.””"—Athenzum. 


By the AUTHOR of *‘ The GARDEN of EDEN.” 


The KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. 

“To deal successfully with absolutely inconsistent 
natures is among the novelist’s chief triumphs, and 
in the present case the honour of a triumph has been 
fairly won. Tae story of the victim of the knave of 
hearts is thoroughly new; the plot is interesting, and 
the dissection of a group of singularly complex 
characters is carried out in a spirit of the strongest 
sympathy with all that is pure and true.”"—Graphic, 


By the AUTHOR of “The SENIOR PARTNER.” 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. 
J. H. RippELL. 


“Sir Geoffrey Chelston, a leading character in 
‘Susan Drummond,’ is an unprincipled spendthrift, 
but we mast own to feeling a certain regard for him. 
He is distinctly amusing. All sorts of misdoings are 
set down to his charge; but we are evidently meant 
to like him in a way. Whether we like him or not, 
we certainly are inclined to echo the last words of 
the tale. ‘‘* Forget you!” thought Mr. Gayre as he 
turned away, “never!”’ We shall not easily forget 
one of the most curious and striking of the Bohemians 
of fiction.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen 








EDINBURGH and LONDON, 


27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


O’HaGay, K.P. 


** It is impossible to read these addresses without discovering that their author 
is sagacious in his views and liberal in his sympathies and sentiments. Apart 
from their intrinsic literary merits, the papers were worth republishing on higher 
grounds, for Lord O'Hagan is wéll entitled to be heard on certain social and 
economic questions closely affecting the welfare of Ireland.’”’—Times. 

“We cannot help regretting that Lord O'Hagan has not given us more literary 
criticism in a volume that bears witness to the sagacity of his personal insight 
and the delicacy of his literary feeling, no less than to his large and sound culture 
as a lawyer and a politician.” —Spectator. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


The FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the Right Hon. 
CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P, With a Political Memoir. Edited 
by a MEMBER OF THE COBDEN CLUB. 


** They are really models of lucid statement of fact and orderly arrangement of 
argument.’’—Saturday Review, 

“ From Mr. Villiers’s speeches alone a vivid picture of those times might be 
drawn.”’—Economist. 

“We do not know a better storehouse of the purely statistical arguments against 
Protection than these volumes,”’—Spectator. 

“It is well that the services of Mr. Charles Villiers should be brought home to 
a generation which has grown up since he first pressed the question of Free-trade 
upon a reluctant Legislature, and persevered tilljit became the settled policy of 
the country...... The publication of his speeches will refresh the memories of his 
countrymen, and furnisk them with an opportunity for reiterating their gratitude 
to him,.”’—Athenzum, 

“‘T believe there is nothing like those speeches in the discussion of the question 
pessoa If you want an honest statement of facts, if you want an exhibition of princi- 
ples, if you want to see the arguments by which that great question was defended, 
if you want to read of noble sentiments and to observe a faultless logic, you may 
have all that by reading the speeches of the Member for Wolverhampton on the 
great question of Free-trade.’’—The Right Hon. J. Brigut, M.P.,at Birmingham. 


By Lord 





Two vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. By the late 


Wit11am GEORGE Warp, Ph.D, Edited, with an Introduction, by W1LFRID 
Warp. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
A JAUNT in a JUNK: a Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian 
Seas. 
With Frontispiece and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. Brown. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the Rev. T. K. 


CueyneE, M A. (THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


fecxond Edition, enlarged, square 8vo, cloth, 53. 


FASTI APOSTOLICI: a Chronology of the Years between 
the Ascension ot Our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peterand Paul. By W. 
H. ANDERDON, Author of “‘ Evenings with the Saints,”’ &. 


Second Edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
The CREED of SCIENCE, RELIGIOUS, MORAL, and 
SOCIAL. By WiLL1am Grauan, M.A. 


**This volume shows in a very able as well as very interesting manner the 
poverty of the higher philosophy of the men of physical science, and the absolute 
need for something better than they can give us in the supplement of their own 
science, which is so excellent in itself.’”’—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By Mary Boole, 
Author of “‘ Home Side of a Scientific Mind,’’ &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The PRINCIPLES of LOGIC. By F. H. Bradley, Author 
of ‘‘ Ethical Studies,’”’ &c. 

**We must take leave of Mr. Bradley with a word of hearty commendation. 
His book contains much excellent psychology, especially in his interpretations of 
the animal mind.’’—Spectator, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


BODY and WILL: being an Essay concerning Will in its 
Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological Aspects. By Henry 
Mavps tey, M.D. 


** When a writer of Dr. Maudsley’s large experience in the pathology of mind 
yublishes a book upon such a subject as Body and Will, we expect to find much 
that is interesting; and in this respect Dr. Maudsley’s new book does not 
disappoint us.” — Westminster Review. 


In 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, each 5s. 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Linton, and R. H. 


STODDARD. 
I. CHAUCER to BURNS. 
II. TRANSLATIONS. 
IlI. LYRICS of the NINETEENTH CENTORY. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
V. BALLADS and ROMANCES. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3: 6d. 


The RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, and HOW it 


GREW. By Emiry Preirrer, Author of “ Glun Alarch,”’ &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 64. 
POEMS. Dedicated (by permission) to Lord Wolseley, 
G.C.B., K.C.B., G.C.M.G. By Patty Honrywoop. 

** They evince a certain facility in the musical expression of graceful thoughts 
and religious aspirations, and they appeal to a wide range of sympathies.”— 
Scotsman. 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CYRIL and LIONEL, and Other Poems. 


Sentimental Studies. By Mark ANDRE RAFFOLOVICH, 


A Volume of 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


DARKNESS and DAWN: the Peaceful Birth of a New Age. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








WM. H. ALLEN & COS NEW Books 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIEs. 
Edited by Joun H. IncRam. 
Volumes already issued, crown 8yvo, 33 6d each, 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marairpe|] EMILY BRONTi, 
Burnp. OBINSON, By A. Marr Fr, 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrua Tuomas. | MARY LAMB. By Anne Gitcartsr 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heten| MARGARET FULL 
ZIMMERN. Warp Howe. BR. By Jun 
ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. {In Aprit 


The HISTORY of CHINA. (The Events of the Pregent 
Century.) By Demetrius Cuartes Bovurecer, Author of “ England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and Concluding Volume, with Portraits 
24s. mm 


THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAys, 


By the Hon. A. & G. Cannine, Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and 
Historian,” ‘‘ Philosophy of Dickens,’ &. 8vo, 123, 


SKETCHES of SOCIAL LIFE in INDIA. By G7 


BuckLanD, F.Z.S., Father of the Bengal Civil Service in 1831, ‘Crown gyo 
price 53. : 


A LADY’S LIFE on a FARM in MANITOBA. By Mrs, 


Crecin Hatu. Feap., 23 61, 


GILDA AURIFABRORUM: a History of London Gold. 
smiths and Plateworkers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in 
fac-simile from celebrated examples ; and the Earliest Records preserved at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. B 
Witiram Cuarrers, Author of * Hall Marks on Plate.” 8yvo, with 2.500 
Tilustrations, 18s, ‘ 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT, and their POWER 


of INVADING INDIA. By Cuartes Marvin, late Special Correspondent 
of the Morning Post, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 245. 


The MANAGEMENT and TREATMENT of the HORSE 
in the STABLE, Fi{ELD, and on the ROAD. By WiLii1am Proctor, Stud 
Grocm. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s, 


HALF-HOURS with the STARS: a Plain and Easy Guide 
to the Knowledge of the Con-tellation:, showing in Twelve Maps the principal 
Star-Groups Night after Night throughout the Yevr. True for every year. 
By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A., &c., Author of “ Half-hours with the Tele. 
scope,’ &c. New Edition, 17th Thousand, 4to, 3s 6d, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of GENERAL 


SKOBELEFF. Ry Nemrrovircn Dantcaenxo, ‘Tran lated by E. Brarzer 
Hop@etrs. 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 10s 6d. 


FIRST LOVE and PUNIN and BABURIN. By Ivan 
TurGENEV, D.C.L. Translated from the Russian, by tae permission of the 
Author, with Biographical Introduction, by SipNeY JERROLD, Crown 8yo, 
with Portrait, 6s, 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, Author 


of ** Music and Morals.” Crown 8vo, with Portraits, &., 15s. 


The HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Joun H. IncGRam, Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of the 


Disturbances which accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E, 
Houmes. 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 21s. 


The LIFE of Major.-Gen. Sir HENRY MARION 
DURAND, K.C.S.L, C.B., of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Durayp, 
O.8.1., of the Bengal Civil Service, Burrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


Captain MUSAFIR’S RAMBLES in ALPINE LANDS. 


By Colonel G. B. MatuEson, 0.8.1. 4to, Illustrated by G. Strangman Hand- 
cock, 103 6d. 


FIFTY-SEVEN: Some Account of the Administration of 
Indian Districts during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By Hunry GEORGE 
Keener, C.1E., M.R.A.S., Author of “The Fall of the Mughal Empire.” 
8vo, 63. 


TROPICAL TRIALS: a Handbook for Women in the 
Tropics. By Major 8. Lerea Hunt, Madras Army, and ALEx. 8. KENNz, 
M.R.C.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The MIDDLE KINGDOM: a Survey of the Geography, 
Governmen’, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and H story of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. By S. WeLis Wivurams, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature at Yale College, Author of Tonic and Syllabic 
Dictionaries of tie Chinese Lanzuage. Revised Edition, 2 vols. demy 8v0, 
with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire, 423. 


An ALMANACK of the CHRISTIAN ERA; containing 
Legitimate Prediction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Rain, Ship- 
wrecks and River Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Vermin and 
Infection, Famines, and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Voleanic E uptions, with much that is Important or Curious. A 
Record of the Past and Glimpse into the Fature, based on Solar Physics. By 
A. H. Swinton, Author of ‘*Iusect Variety,” &c. 8yvo0, 63. 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. With Numerous 


Illustrations and Map. By the Rev. SamueL Marerr, of the London 
Missionary Society, Author of the ‘‘ Land of Charity.’’ 8vo, 18s, 


The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 


inclusive. With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Plans. By Colonel 
G. B. Mauueson, U.S.1., Author of ‘‘The Life of Lord Clive,” &c, 8vo, 188. 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: their Nature and Effects. By 


A.J. WALL, M.D. London, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Englaud, 
of the Medical Staif of H.M.’s Indian Army, Crown 8vo, 63. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, the 


LIFE of. Chiefly told in his Own Le ters. Ed'ted by his Son, 
FREDERICK MAURICE. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8va, 33s. 

«A very memorable and touching story is told in these pages...... None 
who ever saw that wistfel face and heard that real voice iu the chanel of 
Lincoln’s Inn, twenty-five years ago, will lose, the charm of a per- 
sonality which is a beautiful vision fur evermore.’’—Christian World. 





~ MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK on PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Qu CHANCELLOR, Sketches for a 

istorical Picture, by Moritz Buscu. Trinslated from the German by 

Sonus Baarrr-Kixastow, Author of ‘‘ Willie™ I., German Emperor,” 
“Tne Battle cf Berlin.” 2 vols. Crowu 8vo, 183. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


B THESDA. By Barbara Elbon. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


AMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and Long 
Before. Together with Notes oa the Cults avd Customs of Twenty-three 
other Islands in the Pacific. By Georce Turner, LL.D, of the London 
Missionary Society. With a Preface by E, B. Tytor, F.R.S. With Maps, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 





—_—_—— 








By Rev. Professor MILLIGAN, 


HE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 


The Croa!l Lecture for 1879 80. By Wituiam Mriuiean, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 5% 

© We must thankfully welcome these lucid and vizorous lectures......We 
have learned much from them «n tue subject of which they profess 
to treat."—Church Quarterly Review. 


MANUALS for STUDENT3.—NEW VOLUMES. 


EAT. By P. G. Tait, MA, Sec. R.S.E., 


formerly Fellow of St. Pcter’s Colleze, Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8y0, 7s 64. 
[Newt week. 








a 





——_—— 


A COURSE of INSTRUCTION in ZOOTOMY 


(VERTEBRATA). By T. Jerrrey Parker, B.Sc. Lond, Professor of 
Biology in the University of Otago. Lilustiated, Cr. 8vo, 836d. [Next week, 





MACM ILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


(PHUCYDIDES.—Book IV. Edited by C. 


KF. Grave:, M.A., Classical Lecturer ani late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridze. Feap. 8vo, 53. 











MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


T UCYCIDES.—The Rise of the Athenian 


Empire. Being Selections from Book I. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises, by F. H. Corson, M.A., Fellow of St. Jobn’s College, 
Cambridge, Senior Class'cal Master at Bradford Grammar School. 18mo, 
Is 61. 





WACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 294. 
For APRIL. Price 1s. 

CONTENTS CF THE NUMBER. 

Historic Lonpon. By Frederic Harrison, 

A VoyAGE TO AUSTRALIA FOR HEALTH. 

British BuTTERCUPS. 

A SOCIAL Stupy oF Our OLpEst CoLony.—II. 

Tue INVESTITURE OF THE NIZAM, 

A RENEGADE. (Conclusion.) 

An Oxrorp COLLEGE UNDER James I, anp Cuar_es I, 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 





HUGH CONWAY, the Author of ‘Called Back,” 
contributes a short Story to THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, for APRIL. 











PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR APRIL. 
1, PNHE LIZARD LIGHTS by NIGHT. From a Drawing by C. 
Narisr Hemy. (*rontispiece.) 
: HANGES at CHARING CROSS. By Avstin Dorson. With 
Tilustrations. 


3. N UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through CORNWALL. 
(To be continued.) By the AurHor of “‘ JoHN Hairax, GENTLEMAN.” 
With Illustrations by C. Narrer Hemy. 


4. (XHE BELFRY of BRUGES. By Ross G. Kinestey. With 


Illustrations. 


HERALD of SPRING: a Poem. By Watrer Crane. With 
Illustrations by the Author, reproduced in Fac-simile. 


6. pect VARGAS: a Mystery. By Hue Conway. 
7. BYGONES: a Poem. By “H. A. H.” 
8 
9 


rw 


or 


OW IBECAMEa WARCORRESPONDENT. By Arcuipatp 


FORBES. 


HE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Cuartorre M. 
Yoner. Chaps. 14-15. (To be continued.) 


(RNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





The TERCENTENARY of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH—APRIL, 1884, 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


EDINBURGH, during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart., LU.D., D.C.U, &e. 2 vols. Svo, with 21 Purtra‘ts aud 7 Illus- 
trat.ons engraved on Wood, 363. 


NEW BOOK on the RIVER PLATE. 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES: 


being an Account of an Exploring and Surveying Expedition across the 
C ntinent of South America ; with an Appendix containing Articles upon 
the Peaks and Passes of the Andes ; the Argentine Republic, its Geographical 
Position and Extent ; Ind‘an Frontiers and Invasions ; Colon’es and Railways. 
The Information brought down t» the most Recent Dates. By Roperr 
Crawrorp, M.A., Professor of C.vil Engineering in the University of D..blin. 
With a Map and Illustratious engraved by Edward Whymper from Sketches 
by the Author, and Photographs, crown Svo, 7s 6d, 


The BEACONSFIELD BIRTHDAY BOOK: 


Selected from the Writings and Speeches of the Right Hon. the Farl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. With 2 Portraits and 11 Views of Hughenden Manor and 
its Surroundings. 18mo, price 2s 61, cloth ; 4s 6, bound in leather. 

(Next week. 


A HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of MALTA, 


or, Order of St. John of Jerusalem. By WutrwortH Porter, Major-General, 
Royal Engineers. New and Revized Elition, 8vo, with 13 Illus:rations ou 
Steel and Wood, 2is, 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 


E“\ECTRIC LIGHTING By Atan A. CAMPBELL SwinToN, With 54 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

*,.* This book is spec‘ally adapted for the u:e of those who employ the 
electric lizht and for tue general scientific public. 


New and Cheaper Edit’on (the Fourth), much enlarged and almost entirely 
rewritten, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the 


Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and Other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By J.C. Witcocks, Plymonth (late 
of Guernsey). Profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, 
Knots, Nets, Boats, &c., and detailed Descriptions of the Same, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with Special 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By James Sutuy,M.A., Examiner for 
the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cambr.dge ; Author of *‘ Sensa- 
tion and Intuition,’’ &e. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


ConTENTS :—Common Errors on the Mind—Fallacies of Suppressed Correla- 
tives—C »mpetitive Examinations—The Classical Contruversy—Sstudy of Philo- 
sophy—the University Ideal—Learning from Books—Clerical Subscription— 
Procedure of Deliberative Bodies, 


Part III., just published, feip. 8vo, with 136 Woodecnts, 3s 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, for Junior 


Students. By J. Emerson Reynowps, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Dublin. 


Part I.—Introductory, 1s 6. 
Part II.—Non-Metals, with an Appendix on Systematic Testing for Acids, 23 6d. 
Part IIf.—Metals and Allied Bodies (with an Analytical Appendix), 3s 6d. 

*,* To be completed in Four Parts. 


ANNOTATED EDITION, 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armala. With Explanatory Notes. Feap. 8vo, 
price ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth plain; 2s 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


POPULAR EDITION, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada. With Illustrations, Original and from 
the Antique by George Scuarr, Fcap. 4to, prica 6d, sewed ; 1s, cloth. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolzey to the Defeat of the Spanisa Armada, 
Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s, 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 23, 


SHORTSTUDIESonGREAT CESAR; a Sketch. With 


SUBJECTS. 4 vols, crown 8vo, 2is. | Portrait and Map, 8vo, 16s. 


z THOMAS CARLYLE, a 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND | History of the First Forty Years of 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | his Life. With 2 Portraits and 4 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 243, 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 


and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8v0, 303. 
POPULAR EDI\ION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS~ | 


4. : 





Mr. BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


The NEW ABELARD. By Robert Buchanan, Author of “The Shadow 


of the Sword,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries. 








CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WAY of the WORLD. By D. Christie Murray, Author of “ J oseph’s 
mmediutely, 


Coat,”’ &. 3 vols. crown 8vo; at all Libraries, 





Now ready, demy 4to, cloth extra, 32s. 


The BOOK of the SWORD:'being a History of the Sword and its’Use 


in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By RICHARD F. BURTO With 300 Illustrations. ; ' 
“ Captain Burton’s wonderfully erudite and exhaustive * Book of the Sword,’ which, in most sumptuons form and copiously illustrated, has just been published 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The superb monograph is a highly valuable contribution to archwological, philological, historical, and technological Jitérature,”’— * 
Illustrated London News. Mi ; 





‘LITTLE ESSAYS. Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb- 


Selected from his Letters hy PERCY FITZGERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 64. F , . 
“The volume is extremely interesting. It brings into very bright light some of Lamb’s best points, and furnishes a great deal of admirably suggestive Teading, 
Several of the extracts are delightful.’’—Scctsman. 





———— 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


The SILVERADO SQUATTER: . ByR.L. Stevenson. With Frontispiece, 


“We strongly recommend our readers to spend an hour or two in the celightful company of the Silverado Sqnatters.”—Munchester Examiner, 
“A most delightful book. No oue can fail to enjoy it...... The book will distinctly add to Mr. Stevenson’s reputation.’’—Scotsman, 





————- 


rown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley Warner. 


“This, as its title implies, is a sketch of varied travel, and it is written in a bright, clever spirit of familiarity, which makes it remarkably readable. Mr. Warner 
is ingenious and amusing.’’—St. James's Gazette, 


GARDENING BOOKS. 
A YEAR'S WORK in GARDEN and GREENHOUSE: | HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom Jerrold. Post 


Practical Advice as to the Management of Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. 8.0, cloth liwp, 2s 6d. 


By GrorGr GLENNY. Post Svo, cloth limp, 23 6d. The GARDEN that PAID the RENT. By Tom Jerrold. 


Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s; cloth limp, 1s 6d. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants we Grow, and How wy GARDEN WILD, and WHAT IGREW THERE. By 


we Cook Them. By Tom Jerroup. Pest 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. Francis George HeatuH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53; cloth gilt, 63. 








WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works of Ouida, 


by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 53, 


WANDA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES of “ The PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 


88 6d each, 
STORIES from FOREIGN NOVELISTS. Edited by | MABEL’S PROGRESS. By Frances E. Trollope. 


HELEN ZIMMERN. - 


A CASTLE in SPAIN. By James de Mille. FORTUNE’S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. 














The ROYAL COMMISSION, 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George R. Sims. With 60 Illustrations by 


Frederick Barnard. Large 4to, 1s, 


NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 


E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P., Author of ‘‘ One Thousand Medical Maxims.’”’ Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS. By J. E. Taylor, F.LS. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUMES of “The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” Post 8vo, cloth 


limp, 2s 6d each. 


SONGS of IRISH WIT and HUMOUR. Selected and | PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 


Edited by A. Percevat GRavEs. Illustrated by Gaorge Da Maurier. 


a OURSELVES: Essays on Women. By E. Lynn Linton. 
The SEVEN SAGAS of PRE-HISTORIC MAN. By J. H. Stoddart. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. New Volumes, now ready :— 



































REE E aalte toe 7. _ The FLOWER of the FOREST. By Charles Gibbon. 
e N HANT. By Mark Twain. The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. By Mrs. 
A FIGHT for LIFE. By W. Moy Thomas. 3: eres. y 
ONE of TWO. By Hain Friswell. FRAU FROHMANN. By Anthony Trollope. 
BELGRAVIA, April. One Shilling, Monthly.—Contents : 
‘The LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. Illustrated by P. Macnab. The THIRD TIME, A. Hurcuison Stiriina. 
A CANINE SUGGESTION. By Rosert Bucwanan, The LIVERPOOL of INDIA. By Henry W. Lucy. 
AT the Y. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring.” MY BIG FISH. By Anaeto J. Lewis. 
TWO LITERARY BREAKFASTS. By Cuaruies Mackay, LL.D. ‘The WEARING of the GREEN.” By the Author of “ Love the Debt.’ 
>] J s J a : a> a 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, April. One Shilling, Monthly. 
PHILISTIA. By Cxctt Power. The BLOODY ASSIZES. By Auex. 0. Ewatp, F.S.A. 
The ORIGIN of the ALPHABET. By Henry Brapiey. The CROTALUS. By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
LYNDHURST. By Percy FiTzGERa.p. SCIENCE NOTES. By W. Martiev Wixuams, F.R.A.S. 
BARBARIAN WARFARE. By J. A. FARRER. TABLE TALK. By Sytvanus Ursan. 
SCIENCE GOSSIP, April. Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. 4d. Monthly. 
GRA’ HI’ MICROSCOPY. With a Coloured Plate of the Pollen of Mallow. BRITISH FRESH-WATER MITES, Illustrated. 
HOW to KEEP SMALL MARINE AQUARIA. RECOLLECTIONS of AUSTRALIAN ENTOMOLOGY. 
MINERALOGICAL STUDIES in DUBLIN. Ilustrated. NOTES on MOSSES. Ulnstrated. 
A PREHISTORIC CITY. CONCERNING MOSQUITOS. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE SLUGS. On DRYING FLOWERS. MICROSCOPY—ZOOLOGY—BOTANY—GEOLOGY—NOTES & QUERIES, &c. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Lonpon: Printed by Jonn Campsrxt, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esex, at 18 Exeter S rvet, 
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